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Dear  Sir, 

I  feel  great  -pleasure  in  laying 
before  you  these  few  practical  pages ;  as,  from 
long  experience,  and  extensive  opportunities  of 
observation,  you  must  thoroughly  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  futility  of  hypothesis,  and  the 
infinite  importance  of  practical  information^ 

I  have  also  a  strong  wish  to  offer  you 
something,  as  a  small  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
your  professional  kindness  and  assistance ;  as  a 
slight  remembrance  of  old  family  friendship ; 
and  as  a  general  token  of  respect  for  your 
acknowledged  medical  tqlents,  your  eminence  as 
a  Physician,  and  yop,r  strenuous  exertions  in 
the  investigation,  in  the  support,  and  in  the 
recommendation  of  these  particular  Waters. 

/  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  humble, 
And  most  obedient  Servant, 

AMOS  MIDDLETON, 
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PREFACE. 


AlFTER  tlie  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  since 
Medicine  first  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Greece, 
as  a  distinct  and  lucrative  profession  ;  and  after 
all  the  innumerable  succession  of  plausible  dog- 
jnatists,  who,  by  the  fertile  magic  of  creative 
hypothesis,  and  fanciful  conjecture,  have  vrorked 
jip  a  few  slight  materials  into  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent edifices ;  the  real  foundations  of  this 
important  Science  seem  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
laid;  and  consequently,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  the  splendid  superstructure  of  the  Moderns, 
is  scarcely  less  tottering  and  unstable  than  was 
the  evanescent  greatness  of  its  departed  prede- 
cessors. In  reply  to  this,  I  know  it  vnll  be  vehe- 
mently urged  by  the  orthodox  upholders  of  the 
present  system,  that  their  doctrines  have  received 
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the  most  unqualified  assent ;  tljat  their  practice 
Las  been  most  universally  adopted;  and  that 
their  fundamental  principles  have  been  establish- 
ed by  incontrovertible  facts^  on  a  solid  and 
immoveable  basis ;  while,  by  the  most  irresisti- 
ble arguments,  they  have  totally  overthrown 
and  trampled  into  the  dust,  the  fragile  and 
illusive  opinions  of  their  visionary  and  defeated 
opponents.  But  whilst  we  listen,  with  proper 
deference,  to  these  assertions^  let  us  also  recol- 
lect that  assertion  is  not  proof ;  and  that  such, 
precisely,  has  been  the  cry  raised  in  favour  of 
eveiy  prevalent  system  of  Physic,  since  the 
venerable  days  of  Hippocrates.  Besides,^  who- 
ever will  spare-  but  a  few  short  moments,  to 
jreflect  on  the  rapid  and  incessant  vicissitudes, 
tvhich  both  the  most  favourite  principles,  and 
most  approved  practice  have  imdergone  within 
these  very  few  years,  v/ill  be  but  little  disposed 
to  place  a  blind,  and  implicit  confidence  in 
an}'  hypothetical  reasoning,  however  varnished 
over  with  the  syren  gloss  of  ingenious  suppo- 
sition, or  sanctioned  by  reverend  custom,  and 
the  authority  of  mighty  names.  For,  as  far  as 
Custom,  and  the  authority  of  names  are  concern- 
ed, A\hich  may  indeed  stamp  en-or  with  dignity, 
but  cannot  convert  it  into  truth,;  where  shall  we 
find  a  case  more  exactly  in  point  than  the 
now  totalfy  exploded,  and  ridic-ulous  opinion,  of 
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the  concoction  of  the  blood  by  the  liver ;  of  Tts, 
nocturnal  and  diurnal  revolution  through  the 
veins ;  and  of  the  animating  f^ital  Spirits,  which' 
it  was  the  sole  business  of  the  arteries  to  con- 
vey? Yet  this  same  doctrine,  this  jumble 
of  falsehood  and  confusion,  with  its  whole  de- 
pendent mass  of  high  sounding  nonsense,  and 
pompous  absurdity ;  was  the  firm,  general,  and 
unblushing  creed  of  all  the  whole  tribe  of 
Physicians  and  Philosophers,  from  the  first 
.  dawning  of  Physic,  to  the  days  of  our  truly 
great,  and  scientific  Hervey.  What  then  could 
possess  the  sanction  of  greater  authority,  than  a 
doctrine  like  this  ?  '  A  doctrine,  which  had  ex- 
isted for  so  many  ages,  and  had  ranked  among 
its  implicit  believers,  and  strenuous  defenders, 
many  of  those  men,  most  deservedly  celebrated 
in  all  antiquity,  for  their  profound  learning, 
their  acute  penetration,  or  dazzling  and  ex- 
alted genius. 

If,  however,  this  example  be  rejected,  a* 
inapplicable  to  the  present  times,  and  if  it  be 
urged,  that  the  ancient  opinions  were  unsup- 
ported even  by  a  shadow  of  proof,  while  the 
moderns  rest  solely  for  support  on  the  basis  of 
actual  experiment;  let  the  objector  be  pleased 
to  remember  the  numerous,  and  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  oi  these  same  moderns,  to 
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whom  he  so  confidently  appeals;  where  one 
array  of  real  facts  is  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
against  another,  and  every  "  New  SystenC  is 
as  regularly  attended  by  ar''new  set  of  accom- 
modating experiments,  as  a  Quack  Bill  is  pre- 
faced by  a  list  of  "  wonderful  and  miraculous 
cures and  all  for  what!*?  To  give  a  colour 
to  the  imposition;  to  bear  witness  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  nostrum.  Besides,  what  will  the 
present  pretenders  to  medical  infallibility  make 
of  the  portentous  examples  of  these  recent 
System-Builders  ?  What '  is  the  warning  held 
out  by  the  once  famous  *  Globules  of  the  Con- 
tinental Professors  ?  Each  regular  series  of 
larger  globules,  made  up  of  six  smaller  globules, 
and  these  again,  of  six  others  smaller  still; 
descending  in  a  uniform  and  invariable  grada- 
tion, exactly  proportionate  to  the  corresponding 
diameters  of  thek  respective  arteries. 

Or,  in  what  light  will  they  behold  those 
admirers  of  scales  and  weights,  the  unintelligi- 
ble, mathematical,  and  algebraical  Physicians  ? 
who,  computing  by  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics 
and  Hydraulics,  with  Logarithms  in  their  heads, 
and  clumsy  glass  tubes  in  their  hands,  affected 
to  calculate  with  exactness,  the  pressure  of  the 


*  See  an  able  cxpoiitioD  of  tUeie  doctriact  ia  John  Bell'i  Aoatomj, 
Vot.  II. 
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-  incnmbent  Air,  the  momentum  of  the  impinging 
Fhiids,  the  muscular  force  of  the  heart,  the 
velocity  of  the  Blood,  the  calibre  of  the  Arteries^ 
the  capacity  of  the  Veins,  and  the  precise  dimen- 
sions of  eveiy  minute  pore  and  invisible  tube, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  makers  of  the  Machine. 

Or,  what  can  be  said  to  the  analytical 
Chemists,  to  ,  their  obtunding  and  sheathing,  to 
their  hooked  corpuscles,  their  cones,  and  their 
spiculae,  to  their  *  acute  parts,  dividing,  and 
"  cutting  asunder,  and  breaking  into  smaller 
"  pieces,  the  tough  and  viscid  humours  :"  or  to 
their  "s  hard,  rough,  and  pointed  particles  scour- 
"  ing  and  cleansing  away  the  filth,  sticking  in 
"  the  passages:"  or  to  others,  "  fastening  .the 
"  parts  together  as  by  little  wedges,  or  tying 
"  them  close  as  with  cords  ?" — 

It  is  not  long,  since  an  all-pervading  MAhev 
was  accounted  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of' 
elasticity,  of  gravity,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism, 
"  -f"  of  heat,  light,  sensation,  muscular  motion, 
"  and,  in  a  word,  of  every  phenomenon  in 
"  nature. 


*  Turner  de  morbis  cutaneis.    Pages  608  and  509,  who  borrowed  Ibis 
from  ZvPsus. 

t  See  BnowN's  ObservaUon». 
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We  are  all  of  us  acquainted  Avitli  that  potent, 
primary,  and  celebrated  aiFection  "  Spasm A^dth 
the;  "  pretended  sufficiency  of  the  Brunonian 
"  doctrine,  for  all  medical  theories ;"  with  that 
"  subtle  fluid,  the  Spirit  of  Animation:|;  residing 

in  the  brain  and  nerves,"  the  grand  prinmm 
mobile  of  Darwin  :  with  the  omnipotent  powers 
of  electricity  and  galvanism :  and  with  the  novel, 
astonishing,  and  universal  effects  of  the  Gases  : 
by  which  we  were,  According  to  Dr.  Beddoes, 
"  to  exalt  the  mental  and  bodily  powers,  to 
"  renovate  excitability,  to  convert  torpid  into 

vivacious,  cold  blooded  into  warm  blooded 
"  animals,  and  come  to  rule  over  the  causes  of 

pain  and  pleasure,  with  a  dominion  as  absolute, 
"  as  we  now  nile  over  domestic  animals,  and  the 
"  '^ther  instniments  of  our  convenience." 

Such  have  been  the  several  delusive  specu- 
lations, such  the  successive  ignes  Jatui  of  the 
day :  and,  notwithstanding  all  of  them  are  now 
growing  into  disrepute ;  and  most  of  them  have 
rolled  away  as  silently  as  the  periods  which 
produced '  theni ;  yet  still  we  go  on  in  a  vaiy- 
ing  rouiid  ;  other  fabrics  are  building  ;  other 
systems  are  framing;  and  the  present  race  of 
young  men  are  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much, 


X  Darwin's  Zuonomin. 
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as  an  over  anxiety,  and  morbid  appetite  after  the 
discovery  of  new  inventions  ;  blameably  neglect- 
ing the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  already 
sufficiently  known,  and  too  frequently  despising 
the  assistance  of  many  of  those  less  showy,  but 
more  important,  and  most  invaluable  sciences, 
which  have  tended  so  much  to  the  real  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  raised  the  practical  part 
of  Medicine  to  all  that  high  respectability,  which 
it  at  present  possesses. 

The  primary  rise  of  this  strange  infatuation 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  that  unconquerable 
propensity,  implanted  in  the  mind  pf  man^  for 
investigating  the  secret  operations  of  nature,  and 
inquiring  into  the  hidden  causes  of  every  thing 
around  him  ;  which  sentiment,  powerfully  as  it 
preponderates,  too  frequently  mistakes  the  true 
means  of  arriving  at  the  end  proposed :  for, 
always  most  dearly  prizing  that  which  is  least 
understood,  and  eagerly  thirsting  after  applause, 
which  the  supposed  discovery  of  new  truth 
universally  commands,  we  invariably  begin  "  by 
the  assumption  of  fancied  causes,"  and  then 
proceed  to  warp  and  distort  facts  to  the  support 
of  our  favourite  hypothesis,  instead  of  first 
endeavouring,  by  a  patient,  careful  and  laborious 
collection  and  examination  facts  themselves, 
to  trace  each  particular,  back  to  its  original 
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source,  till  at  last,  we  arrive  at  some  grand 
productive  principle,  or  broad  and  sweeping- 
generality.  Or,  perhaps,  this  increasing  evil 
may  be  ascribed  to  some  less  excusable  motive, 
to  vanity  associated  with  indolence ;  to  im- 
patience of  long  continued  labour;  to  inability 
or  willingness  to  endure  a  state  of  mental 
inquietude,  and  a  secret  consciousness  of  doubt : 
for,  every  one  knows,  that  it  is  a  much  easier 
thing  to  speculate  and  to  theorize,  than  tho- 
roughly to  understand  and  digest  old  and 
established  truths  ;  or,  by  honest  and  unabating 
industiy,  to  gather  up  into  the  memory  a  store 
of  undeniable  facts :  to  survey  them  in  every 
possible  light ;  to  guard  against  the  deception 
of  appearances ;  and  by  indefatigable  caution, 
and  accurate  observation,  to  seize  every  minute 
agreement,  and  weigh  every  discordant  particu- 
lar. For  to  what,  but  to  the  total  rejection  of 
all  unfounded  supposition,  to  the  general  facility 
of  reducing  every  dogma  to  practice,  and  of 
examining,  and  re-examining  the  several  results 
of  every  experiment  and  operation,  do  we  owe 
the  rapid,  and  substantial  improvement  of 
Anatomy,  of  Surgery,  and  of  practical  Chemis- 
try ?  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  the 
theoretical  department  of  the  latter  science,  there 
is  by  no  means  the  same  degree  of  certainty. 
And  yet,  no  paucity  of  positive  decisions,  no  want 
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of  a  sufficient  number  of  arbitrary  alterations,  no 
reluctance  in  throwing  aside  old  technical  terms, 
no  tardiness  in  the  invention  and  adoption  of  new 
ones,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  rnodern  Chemist, 
or  indeed  to  the  modern  Physician  :  specious, 
however,  as  may  have  been  their  reasonings, 
and  confident  as  may  have  been  their  assertions,  - 
yet  even  the  great,  and  boasted  throne  of  the 
modern*'  Antiphlogistics  themselves,  has  lately 
been  shaken  to  its  very  basis,  by  the  brilliant  and 
important  discoveries  of  the  accurate  and  pene- 
trating Davy.*  Indeed,  I  imagine  that  another 
^ra,  both  in  the  annals  of  Chemistry  and 
Medicine  is  probably  not  very  far  distant ;  and 
possibly,  before  the  expiration  of  half  another 
century,  many  of  the  most  celebrated,  and 
fashionable  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  will 
be  looked  upon  with  as  much  contempt,  as 
we  now  review  the  absurd  and  fantastic  reveries 
of  the  ancient  dreamers  upon  Alchemy  ;  where 
the  little  of  pure  truth,  and  real  discovery  which 
the  books  of  such  writers  contain,  is  forgotten 
and  set  aside,  like  old  family  portraits,  on 
account  of  the  preposterous  decoration,  and 
ridiculous  extravagancy  of  fancied  ornament, 
by  which  their  few  chaste  lines  of  simple  nature. 


*  See  Davy's  Paper  on  ihe  Ox^raurialic  Acid;  his  Disquisilious  on 
negative  and  punitive  Eleclricity,  ou  Culoric,  and  on  Light, 
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and  nnafFected  beauty,  are  so  gorgeously  ob- 
pcui'ed  and  confounded. 

It  is  for  these  reasons ;  from  a  serious 
consideration  of  this  fickle  and  ever  mutable 
spirit  of  Hypothesis,  which,  an  endeavour  to 
trace  back,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  History 
of  medical  and  chemical  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  Mineral  Waters,  has  more  forcibly  impressed 
upon  my  mind  ;  and,  from  an  earnest  conviction 
of  the  total  inutility  of  theoretical  speculation, 
where  useful  instruction  is  the  principal  object 
in  view ;  that  I  have  determined,  while  preparing 
a  third  edition  of  these  observations  for  the 
public,  to  adhere  to  the  same  plain,  unassmning, 
practical  method,  which  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic,  and,  I  must  confess,  the  chief 
merit  of  the  former.  It  was  my  aim  in  that 
edition,  and  shall  be  more  particularly  so  in 
this,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  invalid,  a  short 
and  easy,  but  condensed  and  comprehensive 
account  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  knowii, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lemington  Waters, 
or  observed,  as  to  the  method  of  using  them.  I 
did  not  then  scruple,  nor  shall  I  now,  to  collect 
from  every  different  source,  whatever  may  appear 
important  from  its  practical  utility,  or  suitable  to 
my  pui-pose,  from  its  plainness  and  perspicuity : 
and  as  I  simply  profess  to  instmct  the  ignorant. 
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and  caution  the  unwary ;  and  as  I  neither  did, 
nor  do  pretend  to  any  very  great  originality  of 
materials,  nor  aspire  to  seize  and  captivate  the 
imagination  by  dazzling,  but  futile  theories  ;  1 
hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if  that  kind  of  merit  be 
not  found  in  my  book,  which  I  never  had  the 
vanity  to  assume,  and  that  class  of  subjects, 
which  I  never  intended  to  place  there.  To  the 
admirers  of  such  subjects,  I  would  recommend 
the  valuable  productions  of  Dr.  Lambe,  and 
Dr.  Saunders.  The  scientific  Chemist  will 
peruse,  with  pleasure,  the  highly  ingenious,  but 
purely  chemical  work  of  the  former,  which, 
however  excellent  as  an  analysis,  touches,  in  no 
respect,  upon  the  medical  viilues  of  the  Waters, 
and  to  a  common  reader,  desirous  only  of  such 
information,  must  tend  rather  to  confuse  than 
inform.  While  those,  who  are  anxious  to  enter 
more  extensively  into  all  subjects  connected  with 
Mineral  Springs,  than  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet 
will  allow,  may  consult  the  copious,  and  general 
Treatise  of  the  latter  Gentleman,  whose  long 
experience,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
subject  justly  entitle  him  to  confidence. 

From  the  long  list  of  successful  Cases 
that  have  fallen  under  my  care,  I  had,  in  my 
last  edition,  subjoined  a  few,  which  appeared 
remarkably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  beneficial 
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effects  of  these  Waters,  in  some  of  the  more 
general  and  important  maladies ;  but,  I  am 
induced  to  omit  the  insertion  of  any  Cases  in 
the  present  edition,  because,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  liberal  and  praiseworthy  conduct  of 
the  Proprietors  of  the  New  Baths,  who,  from 
motives  of  pure  benevolence,  have  appropriated  a 
part  of  their  elegant  Building  to  the  sole  use  of 
the  Poor,  an  arrangement  is  in  contemplation, 
by  which  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  pub- 
lishing annually,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Medical 
Society  such  Cases  as  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  public  attention ;  and  because  I  am  aware 
with  what  suspicion  Medical  Cases,  however 
well  authenticated^  are  received,  from  an  indi- 
vidual, when  they  are  given  to  favour  any  par- 
ticular practice,  or  to  recommend  any  particular 
Water;  besides,  the  insertion  of  names  is  a  great 
objection  in  private  practice,  and  I  consider  the 
reputation  of  the  Waters  to  be  too  well  esta- 
blished to  require  such  assistance. 

Anxious  to  obviate  all  possibility  of  mistake, 
and  to  prevent  the  reputation  of  a  remedy,  so 
well  deserving  of  public  notice,  from  being  sullied 
by  failures  on  account  of  misapplication,  and 
improper  collateral  treatment,  I  have  added  to 
the  slight  catalogue  of  diseases,  in  •\Ahich  these 
Medical  Springs  are  more  immediately  indi- 
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rated  J  a  few  succinct  directions,  ior  the  rational 
observance  of  such  cautions,  and  the  adoption  of 
such  a  regimen,  as  will  be  inost  likely  to  increase 
their  salutary  eflicacyi  And  this  from  local  situ- 
ation, and  the  ample  experience  of  twenty  years, 
I  flatter  myself,  I  am,  in  some  measure,  capable 
of  doing. 

In  reviewing  the  Several  pages  of  the  workj 
I  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  blot  out  all 
such  parts,  as  seemed  irrelevant  to  the  main 
intention ;  or  which  from  the  improved  state 
of  Science,  or  more  mature  consideration,  I 
had  reason  to  think  were  in  any  degree  erro- 
neous :  and  if,  at  last,  the  result  of  the  whole, 
shall  be  only  to  forward,  or  excite  others,  more 
successfully  to  prosecute  the  subject,  I  shall  so 
far,  at  least,  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting, 
that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 


\ 


TfT  0-* 


PREMMIMARY  REMARKS. 


XJnTIL  the  time  of  Dr.  Lambe's  Analysis, 
in  1797,   neither  the  Village  of  Lemington 
Priors,  nor  the  Mineral  Springs,  for  which  it 
is  now  so  deservedly  famous,  were  either  much 
known  or  much  noticed.    It  is  tme,  that  the  . 
Waters  had  been  slightly  mentioned  by  most 
of  our  older  writers,  but  their  reputation  had 
extended  only  to  the  countiy  people   in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  flocked  in  numbers,  every 
day,  to  drink  at  the  common  Spring.  Upon 
the  appearance,  however,  of  Dr.  L's  Papers  in 
the  "  Manchester  Memoirs,"  they  began  to 
excite  attention,  and,  their  efficacy  being  ac- 
knowledged by  Dr.  Kerr  and  Dr.  Johnstone, 
through  the  recommendation  of  those  Gentle- 
men, they  rapidly  gained  ground  in  the  public 
estimation.    Since  that  time,  the  place  has  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  excellent  effects 
produced  by  the  Waters  in  many  chronic  dis- 
orders, in  plethoric  habits,  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  in  visceral  obstructions,  particularly 
such  as  have  arisen  from  a  residence  in  hot 
climates,  or  fi'om  too  great  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  wine  and  the  table,  have  stamped 
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them  with  the  highest  value,  amongst  that  class 
of  natui'al  medicines  to  which  they  so  eminently 
belong.  Instead  of  an  insignificant  village,  known 
only  to  a  few  invalids,  who,  from  the  benefits 
they  received  from  the  Waters,  were  contented 
to  put  up  with  any  accommodation,  Lemington 
is  now  become  the  resort  of  rank,  elegance,  and 
fashion  ;  spacious  buildings  are  constnicted,  both 
for  hot  and  cold  Bathing ;  the  Public  Spring  is 
inclosed  in  a  handsome  stone  edifice,*  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  drink  the  Waters  ; 
a  grand,  extensive,  and  beautiful  new  range  of 
houses  has  been  erected,  fit  for  the  reception  of 
people  of  the  first  distinction ;  and  every  cour 
venience,  that  health,  or '  sickness,  can  require, 
is  amply  provided.   From  the  anxiety  of  the  sicl^, 
and  from  the  eager  attention  and  persevering 
efforts   of  speculative  individuals,  many  new 
Springs  have  been  discovered  ;  and  instead  of 
one  solitary  fountain,  there  are  now  no  less  than 
seven.    But  as  the  medicinal  properties  of  all 
of  them  appear  to  be  invariably  the  same,  and, 
as  the  following  pages  are  intended,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  rather  for  the    Invalid  than  the 
Chemist,   I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  simple 
statement  and   explanation  of  the  medicinal 


*  This  lias  bi'ci\  done  hy  the  libcrnlily  of  the  Inlc  Earl  of  Aylctlotd,  whos^ 
jp!»lroiiage  \vas  uevcr  wanting  to  any  undertaking,  for  tl»e  public  bcutCt. 
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Sngredients  contained  in  one  Spring.    This  re* 
mark  applies  equally  well  to  the  New  Spring, 
by  Avhich  the  numerous  and  elegant  Baths  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  are  supplied ;  for,  upon  a 
carefiir  examination,  I  find  this  Water  to  con- 
tain the  same  ingredients,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
relative  proportion  as  the  others.    I  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  this  method  as  the  Waters  are 
liable  to  be  in  some  measure  affected  by  the 
weather,  and  because,  after  repeated  examination, 
I  find  no  material  difference  in  the  chemical  results 
obtained  fiom  a  separate  analysis  of  the  several 
Springs.    Instead  of  enumerating,  as  is  usual, 
thp  various  experiments  made,  and  expedients' 
used  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  different 
gasceous  and  solid  products  of  the  Waters,  I 
have  preferred  laying  before  my  readers,  a  plain 
table  of  their  general  contents,  and  a  brief  view 
of  the  nature  and  eftects  of  the  different  compo- 
nent substances.    In  doing  this,  I  have  taken 
no  notice  of  the  oxyds  and  oxygenated  jnuriafs 
of  iron  and  mangoiese,  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  tests  which  are  necessary  to 
discover  them,  the  want  of  coincidence  in  differ- 
ent experiments  for  that  pur|30se,  the  uncertainty 
^t  last,  of  their  actual  presence,  and  their  almost; 
infinite  minuteness,  if  really  present  at  all,  which, 
renders  them  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  esti-? 
mating  the  medical  effects  of  the  Waters, 


A  TABLE 

OF  SUBSTANCES 


CONTAIIiED  IN  THE  WATER. 


Gasceous  contents  of  a  Wine  Gallon, 


IN 

CUBIC  INCHES. 

s 

Chemical  Names, 

English  Namet. 

Quantity. 

*Sulphurclied  Hydrogen  Gas 

or  Hepatic  Air 

.  25 

'tNitrogen  Gas 

—  Mephitic  Air 

3  .  5 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas 

L 

—  Fixed  Air 

.  76 

Solid  Contents  of  a  IVine  Gallon, 


IN  GRAINS. 


Curhonnt  nf  Iron 

or  Carbonated  Iron 

.  75 

Siilpliur 

—  Sulphur 

•  2^ 

Muriat  of  Magnesia 

—  Rluriaicd  Magnesia 

,  50. 

Muriat  of  Soda 

—  Coramon  Salt 

430  . 

Snipliat  of  Ssda 

—  Glauber's  Salt 

1  (U)  . 

Siilpliat  of  Lime 

—  G_v|)suin 

l.>5  . 

•  Formerly  called  Hepatic  Gas. 
t    ■   Azotic  Gas. 
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On  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas,  or  Hepatic 

Air. 


Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  is  a  very 
fetid,  elastic  fluid,  somewhat  heavier  than  At- 
mospheric Air,  and  soluble  in  water,  smelling 
very  strongly  like  the  scourings  of  a  foul  grni- 
baiTel.  It  kills  animals  quicldy,  tui'ns  syrup  of 
violets  green,  extinguishes  bodies  in  combustion, 
and,  mixed  with  Oxygenous,  or  Common  Air, 
flames,  and  detonates  by  the  electrical  spark. 
This  Gas  is  quickly  destroyed  by  atmospheric, 
air.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  water,  while  the 
sulphur  is  precipitated  ;  and  hence  arises  the 
quantity  of  that  body,  which  we  see  about 
Mineral  Springs.  Water  may  be  easily  made 
to  absorb  nearly  twice  its  bulk  of  this  Gas,  and 
it  is  to  this  absorption,  that  the  Waters  of 
Harrowgate,  Moffat,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bareges, 
and  several  others,  owe  their  principal  medical 
celebrity.  When  internally  taken,  the  sulphur, 
rendered  highly  diffusible  by  the  hydrogen,  seems 
to  penetrate  into  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  to 
pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  fluids.  Leming- 
TON  Water,  when  fresh  drawn,  smells  strongly 
of  this  Gas,  but  from  its  very  loose  adhesion  to 
the  water,  it  soon  loses  this  property,  like  all 
other  Springs  of  the  same  nature,  and  becomeSp. 
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on  exposure,  almost  inodorous.  From  henc« 
■we  learn  the  propriety  of  drinl^ing  this  Water, 
as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  Spring  ;  or,  if  it 
he  taken  away  in  bottles,  of  keeping  thcra 
closely  corked :  though  this  latter  expedient  is 
not  quite  so  effectual  as  could  be  wished.  If  a 
piece  of  polished  metal  be  plunged  into  water, 
strongly  impregnated  with  this  Gas,  its  surface 
is  immediately  blackened  ;*  but  the  best  tests 
for  the  presence  of  the  Gas  in  water,  are  the 
different  metallic  salts.  With  a  solution  of 
arsenic  it  gives  a  fine  yellow  precipitate,  a  dark 
browTi,  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  various  other 
precipitates,  differing  more  or  less,  in  colour 
and  quantity,  Avitli  various  other  metals. 


Nitrogen  Gas,  or  Mepliitic  Air, 

This  aeriform  fluid  is  uninflammable,  inca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion,  fatiil  to  animal 
life,  and  somewhat  lighter  than  Atmospheric  Air. 
It  is  owing  to  this  comparative  lightness,  that  it 


•  Ai  this  Gas  possesses  many  acid  properties,  combining  wilh  earths. 
•Italies  nnd  several  metallic  oxjds,  and  yet  has  no  Oxygen  in  its  composi- 
tion, it  should  seem  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  LAVoisiEn,  that  Oxygeo 
was  the  only  cause  of  acidity.  This  fact,  with  the  additional  onei  to 
*hich  I  before  alluded,  brought  forward  by  Mn.  Daty,  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transoctions,  \<t'\\\  hereafter,  perhaps,  afford  a  handle  by  which  the 
plautibic  lyitcru  of  the  French  Cheoiisti  may  be  finnliy  orerturned. 
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'is  enabled  ito  rise  through  the  air,  after  being 
emitted  from  the  lungs  ;  without  which  property, 
'it  would  have  occupied  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Atmosphere,  and  produced  universal  pestilence 
and  destruction.  As  it  is  however,  it  has  the 
effect  of  neutralizing,  in  some  measure,  the  effect 
of  Oxygen  Gas,  the  other  principal  constituent 
of  the  Atmosphere,  and  rendering  it  fit  for 
'respiration  and  combustion.  Plants  grow  and 
vegetate  freely  in  this  Gas,  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  grand  agent  which  Nature  employs,  in  the 
process  of  animalization,  converting  vegetable 
into  animal  substances,  and  entering  into  the 
composition  of  all  animal  bodies.  It  is  com-; 
puted,  that  the  human  blood  absorbs  from  four 
to  five  ounces  '-in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
utility  of  this  substance  may  be  estimated  from 
its  enormous,  and  almost  inqalci^lable  quantity, 
being  diffused  over  the  whole  earth,  and.  forming 
77  parts  out  of  a  100  of  the  whole  Atmosphere* 
If  this  quantity  were  veiy  considerably  less,  or, 
if  its  proportions  with  Qxygen  in  Atmospheric 
Air  were  reversed,  the  air  taken  in  by  respiration, 
would  become  a  most  violent  stimulus ;  a:ll  the 
secretions  wotild  be  amazingly  increased;  the 
blood  would  flow  with  furious  rapidity  :  and  the 
tone  of  the  vessels,  thus  stimulated  to  vehement 
action,  would  be  destroyed  by  over  excitement. 
From  henee,  we  may  easily  infer  the  great  suc- 
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.  cess  of  this  Gas,  when  administered  for  a  length 
of  time,  in  inflammf).tory  constitutions,  and  all 
cases  of  increased  irritability.  Its  presence  in 
Mineral  Waters  is  not  very,  common,  and  from 
its  slight  adhesion,  it  is  easily  expelled  by  a  very 
little  heat.  It  does  not  seem  to  give  any  very 
sensible  properties  to  the  Water  in  which  it  is 
found,  nor  is  it  discoverable  by  any  single  test 
whilst  in  combination ;  but,  when  set  at  liberty, 
and  received  in  proper  vessels,  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished, and  its  presence  and  proportion  in  the 
Lemington  Water,  lias,  in  this  manner,  been  fre- 
quently ascertained,  beyond  all  sliado\v  of  doubt. 


Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  or  Fixed  Air. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  is  invisible,  elastic, 
tlie  weakest  of  all  the  acids,  perfectly  without 
smell,  destructive  to  combustion,  unfit  for  res- 
piration, and  twice  as  heavy  as  Atmospheric  Air. 
It  remains  unchanged  by  the  application  of  heat 
and  light,  and  is  of  all  known  acids  the  most 
abundant  in  nature,  being  found  in  great  plenty 
in  chalk,  limestone,  marble,  &.c. ;  indeed,  a  sin- 
gle cubic  inch  of  the  latter  substance  contains 
more  Carbonic  Acid  in  a  state  of  combination, 
than,  if  released,  would  fill  a  six  gallon  vessel. 
There  is  calculated  to  be  about  one  per  cent,  of 
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this  Gas  diffused  tliroiigh  the  Atmosphere,  and 
perhaps  the  great  quantities  which  are  perpetu- 
ally forming  by  the  burning  of  diiferent  bodies, 
and  by  animal  breath,  seize  upon  the  pestilent 
exhalations  which  arise  from  the  earth,  and 
arrest  the  numerous  malignant  vapours,  which 
the  putrefactive  process  is  constantly  sending 
forth.    It  is  remarkable  also,  that  vegetables 
absorb  this  Gas,  which  is  fatal  to  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  give  out  Oxygen ;  while  men  and 
animals  respire  the  Oxygen  Gas,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  and  give  out  Carbonic 
Acid,  the  proper  food  of  vegetables.  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas  has  been  given  medicinally  with  great 
success.    It  has  proved  a  most  powerful  antisep- 
tic ;  is  highly  beneficial  in  malignant  fevers ; 
and  has  been  found  of  much  service  in  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  many  other  classes  of 
disease.    This  Gas  exists  in  great  abundance  in 
many  natural  Springs  :  the  Waters  which  are 
impregnated  with  it,  have  a  pleasant  acidity,  and 
a  sparkling  briskness,  which  is  very  agreeable. 
Water,  by  considerable  pressure,  may  be  made 
to  combine  with  almost  three  times  its  bulk  of 
Carbonic  Acid,  but,  from  its  slight  adhesion,  it 
easily  escapes  upon  agitatign,  or  even  long  stand- 
ing, and  may  be  completely  expelled  by  boiling 
the  Water  in  which  it  occurs.    The  tests  for 
this  Acid  in  Water  are  various.    Lime  Water 
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causes  a  tiirbidness,  and  chalk  is  precipitated. 
Litmus  Paper  is  turned  red  :  and  the  strong 
Mineral  Acids  disengage  copious  air  bubbles. 


Carhonat  of  Iron. 

Carbonat  of  Iron  is  formed  by  tbe  union  of 
Iron  and  Carbonic  Acid.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  exten- 
sively employed  of  all  the  metallic  combinations. 
The  solubility  of  Iron  in  animal  fluids  renders  its 
exhibition  as  a  medicine,  safe,  and  of  Httle  diffi- 
culty ;  it  is  consequently,  easily  introduced  into 
the  circulating  fluids,  of  which  it  forms,  at  all 
times,  both  in  youth  and  age,  a  most  material 
and  important  part ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it 
has  been  said  by  a  late  eminent  and  popular 
wiiter,  tp  occasion,  either  by  its  excess  or  defici- 
ency, many  of  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  mala- 
dies, to  which  human  nature  is  liable :  however 
this  may  be,  it  has  long  been  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Physician,  both  for  its  eflficacy  as  a  par- 
ticular, and  universal  tonic,  in  all  cases  of  (Jebihty 
whether  of  the  stomach,  of  the  nerves,  or  of  tlie 
system  in  general :  as  well  as  for  its  wonderful 
powers  in  supporting  the  almost  exhausted  frame, 
under  the  pressure  of  incurable  diseases ;  and 
for  its  higlily  beneficial  effects,  when  Nature,  fal- 


tering  in  her  work,  requires  to  be  urged  to  tlit 
performance  of  her  customary  functions. 

Iron  occurs  most  frequently  in  Mineral 
Waters^  in  the  form  of  el  Garbonat.  This  ai  ises 
from  the  very  common  impregnation  of  natural 
Waters  with  Carbonic  Acid.  When  this  im- 
pregnation is-  pushed  to  its  highest  extent.  Water 
so  saturated  with  that  Acid,  will  dissolve  of 
its  weight  of  Irouv  The  affinity,  however,  of 
the  Water,  for  Carbonic  Acid  is  so  very  weak, 
that,  upon  exposure  to  the  Air,  it  easily  flies  ofl^ 
depositing  the  neutral  Carbonat  of  Iron  it  had 
enabled  the  Water  to  take  up,  upon  the  chan- 
nels through  which  it  flows,  or,  after  standing, 
upon  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  vessels  in. 
which  it  may  be  kept,  a  portion  generally  swim^ 
m^ing  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  ,a  thin  iridescent 
pellicle.  In  some  few  instances.  Iron  is  found 
in  Mineral  Springs,  combined  with  Sulphuric 
acid.  Such  waters  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  those  containing  the  Carbonat,  by  the  pro- 
perty, which  they  possess  of  continuing  to  strike 
a  black  with  a  solution  of  Galls,  after  they  have> 
been  boiled,  as  boiling  drives  off  the  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Water,  and  causes  the 
Carbonat  of  Iron  to  be  precipitated. 

>  The  presence  of  Carbonat  of  Iron  is  easily 
ascertained  by  the  tests  of  Gall-nuts^  and  the 
Prussian  AlkalL 
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Sulphur. 

Sulphur  has  beea  so  long  and  so  we!! 
known,  that  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  me,  in 
this  place,  to  enter  into  any  very  detailed  account 
either  of  its  nature,  or  properties ;  particularly, 
as  its  most  important  compound  has  been  ex- 
plained in  a  former  place,  and  as  the  quantity  of 
the  simple  substance,  contained  in  the  Leming- 
TON  Water,  is  almost  too  small  to  be  worthy 
of  notice^ 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is 
employed  by  Nature     in  a  great  number  of  her 
operations,  she  presents  it  under  many  forms 
among  fossils;    charges  with  it  the  waters 
"  denominated  sulphureous  ;  mineralizes  with  it 
"  the  metals  •  causes  it  to  pass  into  the  vegetable 
*^  and  animal  fibres ;  and  exhibits  it  to  chemists 
in  an  infinite  number  of  combinations. 

It  has  the  curious  property  of  breaking  to 
pieces  with  a  crackling  noise,  if  a  large  piece  be 
held  in  a  warm  hand.  Its  uses  as  a  medicine  are 
many  and  various  :  in  cutaneous  disorders,  espe- 
cially, it  has  great  power,  for  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  of  which  it  is  a  Avell  known  specific. 
However  exhibited,  it  penetrates  easily  through  the 
most  minute  ramifications  of  the  extreme  vessels, 
and  powerfully  impregnates  all  the  secretions. 
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Muriat  of  Mugnesia. 

McmiAT  OF  Magnesia  is  a  salt  of  an  ex- 
tremely bitter,  unpleasant  taste,  not  easily  crys- 
tallizedj  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and 
in  five  parts  of  Alcohol :  it  deliquiesces  very 
speedily  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  decomposed 
"by  a  strong  heat,  and  when  highly  dried  is  ex- 
ceedingly caustic.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Sea 
Water,  and  is  found  in  the  Waters  of  Harrow- 
gate,  Cheltenham,  Tunhridge,  Bristol,  Kilburne, 
Enghien,  and  several  others.  It  is  an  excellent 
cooling  aperitive  Salt,  and  exists  in  greater  quan- 
tity in  the  Lemington  Water  than  in  almost 
any  other,  Harrowgate,  I  believe,  excepted. 
When  held  in  solution,  it  is  easily  detected  by 
a  combination  of  well  known  chemical  tests, 
amongst  which  nitrate  of  Barytes  and  Alcohol 
are  generally  the  principal. 


Muriat  of  Soda,  or  Conwion  Salt. 

This  Salt  is  the  most  abundant  of  any  in 
nature  :  the  Sea  contains  an  almost  incalculable 
quantity;  and  prodigious  masses  are  hidden  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Its  culinary  use,  as  a 
condiment  to  our  food,  is  known  to  every  body, 
and  it  is  generally  .supposed  to  furnish  the  neces- 


sary  degree  of  soda,  to  keep  the  bile  in  an  alka- 
line and  antiseptic  condition.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that,  ill  sorne  of  the  back  settlement?^  of 
America,  the  ,  wild  beasts  assemble  to  regale 
themselves  wherever  this  Bait  is  found  ;  and  some 
of  the  places  axe  so  much  frequented  by  them, 
that  the  ground  is  literally  trodden  to  mud  ;,.this 
will  not  appear  singulary  when  the  fattening  pro- 
j)erty  of  > our  own  .Salt  Marshes  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and  when  the  fondness  of  the 
'horse  for^it, -and  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
the  COAV,  when  supplied  with  this  salt  are  r-ccoji- 
Jected.  Muriat  of  Soda  combines -very  quickly 
with  water,  in  which  it  is  extremely  soluble  ;  it 
is  not.  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  vola- 
tilized by  beat,  but  not  deconjposed;  it  yields, 
however,  to  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  Acids,  to 
Barytes  and  to  Lime.  It  is  discoverable  in 
Mineral  Waters  by  no  single  test,  but  is  readily 
distinguished  by  various  re-agents. 


Sul])hat  of  Soda,  or,  Glauber'^  Salts. 

SuLPHAT'OF  Soda  is  the  common  cathartic 
Salt,  so  mucli  used  in  medicine,  and  generally 
sknown  by  the  name  of  Glauber's  Salt. 

Iris  found  plentifully  in  the  Sea,,  and  in 
many  Mineral  Waters,  both  in  England  and  on 
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^"he  Continent.    Its  taste  is  at  first  like  that  of 
Common  Salt,  but  it  speedily  becomes  bitter 
and  nauseous.    By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  falls  into  a  fine 
white  powder,  which  is  of  course  much  stronger 
of  the  saline  ingredient,  than  the  crystals.  This 
circumstance  ought  always  to  be  attended  to, 
in  proportioning  the  dose  of  this  useful  purga- 
tive.   The  Lemin^ton  Water  holds  a  larger 
quantity  in  solution  than  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Waters  in  this  country,  Clieltenham  only 
excepted ;  and  it  is  to  this  Salt  and  the  Muriat 
of  Magnesia^,  that  the  Waters  of  both  places 
owe  their  principal  ejffect  on  the  bowels.  Sulphat 
of  Soda  is  found  in  mineral  springs,  in  combi- 
nation with  many  other  earthy  and  alkaline 
Salts.    Its  presence  is  easily  discovered  by  a 
process  well  known,  and  its  quantity  may  be 
exactly  estimated,  by  freeing  the  water  of  all 
other  Sulphats,  and  precipitating  the  Acid,  com- 
bined with  the  Soda,  by  means  of  Nitrat  of 
Barytes.    Sulphat  of  Barytes  is  then  formed, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  substance,  when 
ignited,  will  determine  the  quantity  of  dried 
Sulphat  of  Soda;  as  170  grains  of  the  former 
indicate  100  of  the  latter. 
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Sulphat  of  Lime  J  or,  Gypsum. 

Though  this  substance  Avas  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  under  the  name  of  Gypsum,  its 
composition  was  not  known  till  the  time  of 
Margraf  and  MAcauER,  who  analysed  it,  and 
proved  it  to  he  composed  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
Lime.    It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  the 
Salts,  that  are  found  in  natural  Avaters ;  it  has 
a  very  slightly  nauseous  taste,  and  imparts  that 
roughness  and  peculiar  harshness  to  most  waters 
which  spring  from  the  ground,  that  occasions 
them  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  hard 
waters.    Such  waters  have,  as  is  well  known, 
the  property  of  curdling  soap ;  though  Sulphat 
of  Lime,  at  a  common  temperature,  requues 
for  its  solution,  500  times  its  own  weight  of 
water.    It  is  found  crystallized  in  various  forms, 
sometimes  transparent,  and  sometimes  opaque, 
but  when  pure  it  is  of  a  white  colour.  It 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  decomposed  by  char- 
coal, unaltered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when 
heated  undergoes  a  kind  of  fusion,  but  cannot 
afterwards  be  melted  except  by  the  most  violent 
heat.    It  forms  that  very  useful  substance,  called 
Plaster  of  Paris,  when  heated  red  hot  and  after- 
Avards  cooled.    Its  quantity,  in  mineral  springs, 
is  easily  ascertained  by  evaporating  a  portion  of 
the  w^ater  to  a  feAv  ounces,  and  precipitating 
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the  Sulphat  of  Lime,  by  means  of  weak  Al- 
coliol.  The  Precipitate  may  be  then  dried  and 
weighed.  If  any  of  the  earthy  carbonats  be 
present,  they  must  be  previously  saturated  with 
nitric  acid. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE 

Lemington  and  Cheltenham  Waters. 


Having  thus  enumerated  the  medical 
contents  of  the  Wat^s,  and  explained  their 
separate  uses  and  properties,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  my  readers  some  account  of  their 
combined  effects,  when  taken  altogether,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Lemington  Springs.  But,  be- 
fore making  this  attempt,  it  may  be  gratifying 
to  many  of  those,  who  will  pemse  this  pamphlet, 
to  see  these  Waters  compared  wdth  some  of  the 
other  most  celebrated  Waters  of  England ;  fi'om 
amongst  these  I  shall  select  the  Cheltenham 
Waters,  as  they  most  resemble  the  Lemington, 
both  in  the  number  of  their  ingredients,  the 
proportion  of  those  ingredients  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  Water,  and  their  medicinal  effects  upon 
the  human  body,  when  internally  taken.  As 
the  chief  end  in  making  this  comparison,  is  to 
satisfy  curiosity  and  piomote  the  know^ledge  of 
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the  nature  of  the  Leatington  Waters,  by  refer- 
ring the  enquirer  to  the  nature  of  a  Medicinal 
Water,  which  is  already  well  known  and  gene- 
rally understood ;  I  shall  prefer  using  the  old 
Analytical  Table  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  either 
of  the  newer,  and  more  strictly  accurate  accounts 
of  Mr.  Accum,  or  Mr.  Jameson, 


COMFARATIYE  TABLE. 


Gasceous  contents  of  a  IVme  Gallon, 

i»  cuure  INCHES. 
I.EMINGTON  WATER.  GHELTENHAM  WATER. 


Subsumces.  Quantity,  Substajices.  Quantiti/. 


Sulpliuretied  Hjdrogen  Gas 

.25 

'Sulphuretted  Hjdrogen  Ga» 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas 

3.  5 

Carbonic  Acid  Gai 

30.368 

Nitrogen  Gas 

.75 

Nitrogen  Gas 

l5  . 

Solid  Contents  of  a  Wine  Gallon, 

IN  GRAINS. 

Cnrbonat  of  Iron 

.7.T 

Carbonat  of  Iron 

5  . 

Sulplmr 

Sulphur 

Miiriiii  of  Alacneiid 

50  . 

Muriat  of  Magnesia 

S5. 

Murinl  of  Soda 

430. 

Muriat  of  Soda 

5 . 

Kulplmt  of  Sndn 

160  . 

SulpliBt  of  Sodi 

480  . 

Siilplmt  of  Liniu 

ir>5. 

Sulphat  of  Lime 

40. 
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From  the  slightest  survey  of  the  foregoing 
fable,  it  must  be  easy  for  any  one,  though  ever 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  sciences  of  Che- 
mistry and  Medicine,  to  perceive  the  similarity 
in  the  general  composition  of  the  two  Waters  ; 
and  the  remarkable  difference,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  particular  article,  namely,  the 
Carbonat  of  Iron.  To  explain  the  effects, 
which  this  difference  is  likely  to  produce  upon 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Lemington  Springs, 
and  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
Cheltenham  Water,  in  order  to  compare  its 
aggregate  effects,  with  those  of  the  Waters  at 
Lemington,  is  all,  therefore,  that  now  remains 
to  be  done  under  this  head.  For  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  I  shall  begin  with  the  following 
short  account      the  Cheltenham  Spring. 

"  Cheltfnham  Water,  when  fresh  drawn, 
'*  is  not  perfectly  transparent ;  by  standing  it 
"  becomes  turbid,  and  separates  bubbles  of  air ; 
"  it  gives  out  a  slight  sulphurous  odour,  very 
"  perceptible  on  the  approach  of  rain ;  to  the 
"  taste,  it  is  bitter,  brackish,  and  chalybeate ; 
"  it  does  not  keep,  nor  bear  transporting  to  any 
**  distance ;  for  the  chalybeate  part  is  soon  lost, 
"  by  the  precipitation  of  the  iron,  which  takes 


"  place,  even  in  the  closest  vessel,  after  a  few 
\[  days ;   and  in  the  open   air,  it  sometimes 
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,  "  becomes  foetid.  The  sensible  effects,  produc- 
"  ed  by  this  water,  on  first  taking  it  are  a 
"  degree  of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  head- 
"  ache,  but  which  pass  off,  even  before  its  opero/- 
"  tion  upon  the  bowels.  Its  operation,  as  a 
"  laxative,  is  liighly  salutary,  producing  neither 
griping,  nor  sense  of  weakness;  so  that  it 
may  be  persevered  in,  for  a  length  of  time, 
"  without  producing  any  inconvenience  to  the 
"  body ;  and  during  its  use,  the  appetite  will  be 
improved,  the  digestive  organs  sti;pngthened, 
"  and  the  whole  constitution  invigorated.  In 
"  small  doses  it  is  apt  to  pass  off  by  the  kidneys. 
"  This  water  is  much  used  in  a  variety  of 
"  chronic  diseases.  In  the  cure  of  glandular 
"  obstructions,  it  is  considered  particularly  bene- 
"  ficial,  especially,  where  their  seat  is  the  liver 
*'  and  alimentary  canal.  Thus,  it  is  a  grand 
•  restorative  for  the  injuries  of  a  hot  climate, 
"  in  respect  to  the  secretions  of  those  organs ; 
"  and  even  considerable  debility,  in  such  cases, 
"  is  uo  objection  to  its  use.  Cutaneous  erup- 
"  tions  are  also  much  relieved  by  this  mineral, 
"  where  their  appearance  is  occasional,  and  at 
"  stated  intervals.  In  cases  of  simple  debility, 
"  or  relaxation,  this  water  certainly  yields  to 
"  the  other  chalybeatcs ;  but  wherever  there 
"  prevails  obstniction,  or  fixed  local  congestion, 
"its  exhibition  is  strongly -indicated." 
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In  addition  to  this  brief,  general  account 
of  Dr.  Reece,  I  shall  subjoin  a  short  extract 
from  tlie  publication  of  Dr.  Saunders;  as 
the  superiority  of  the  Lemington  Waters,  in 
many  respects,  after  reading  this  account,  will 
be  made  very  apparent. 

"  Among  other  chronic  disorders  that  are 
'•  much  relieved  by  the  Cheltenham  Springs, 
"  we  must  enumerate  a  variety  of  Scrophulous 
"  affections,  in  different  parts ;  but  as  these 
"  often  require  the  assistance  of  external  ap- 
plication  the  Sea  has  certainly  here  a  very 
"  decided  preference. 

Another  class  of  diseases  in  which  the 
"  advantage  of  Cheltenham  Water  is  constant- 

ly  experienced,  is  in  some  of  the  most  dis- 
"  ti'essing  and  painful  affections  of  the  skin,  of 
"  the  kind  usually  termed  scorbutic  eruptions  ^ 
"  that  arise  often  without  any  very  obvious 

cause,  that  chiefly  depend  on  the  habit  of 
"  body,  and  make  their  appearance  at  stated 
"  intervals  in  painful  ulcerations  on  the  skin, 
"  producing  a  copious  acrid  discharge  of  lymph, 

and  an  abundant  desquamation.  In  common 
"  with  other  saline  purgative  springs,  this  is 

found  to  bring  relief  in  these  most  harassing 
"  disorders,  but  it  requires  to  be  persevered  in 
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for  a  considerable  time,  keeping  up  a  constant 

determination  to  the  bowels.  It  is  an  ad- 
*^  vantage  attending  these  saline  waters,  that 
"  they  may  be  used  at  once,  without  any  pre- 

paration,  nor  is  any  other  medicine  often 
"  required  during  their  use,  except,  as  has  been 

already  mentioned,  the  occasional  addition  of 
"  the  crystallized  salts,  where  the  water  itself 
**  does  not  prove  sufficiently  active  to  the 
"  bowels  ;  and  likewise  the  use  of  the  tvarm 
*^  hath  in  several  of  the  cases,  and  more  espe- 

cially  tJie  diseases  of  the  skinT 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one,  how  much  the  efficacy 
of  the  Cheltenham  Waters  would  be  increased, 
if  they  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  pui'poses  of  Hot  and  Cold  Bathing, 
but  from  the  scantiness  of  the  stream  this  is 
rendered  impossible-  Upon  this  head,  Leming- 
TON  must  ever  possess  a  most  decided  advan- 
tage, as  the  quantity  of  the  Mineral  Water, 
furnished  by  the  different  Springs,  is  sufficient 
not  only  to  answer  the  present  demand  for 
bathing  and  drinking,  but  also  to  afford  a  con- 
stant and  regular  supply  to  as  many  Baths, 
both  hot  and  cold,  as  could  be  required  by  the 
greatest  number  of  Invalids,  that  attend  any 
watering  place  in  tlie  kingdom.    The  want  of 


proper  quantity  of  the  saline  Water  for  bathing 
being  very  sensibly  felt  at  Cheltenham,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  supply  its  place,  by  construct- 
ing Baths  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
filling  them  with  common  water ;  bat  the  supe- 
rior effects  of  the  saline  water  are  well-known 
and  acknowledged  by  every  medical  practitioner. 
The  excellencv  of  Salt  Water   for  external 
application,  when  compared  with  other  water, 
seems  to  consist  in  the  stimulating  power  of  its 
saline  particles,  which,  by  their  action  upon  the 
skin,  prevent  the  ill  effects  which  the  cold  Bath, 
from  its  debilitating  tendency  upon  exhausted 
constitutions,  whose  vital  powers  are  incapable 
of  much  re-action,  is  very  apt  to  produce.  But 
perhaps  this  may  be  better  expressed  m  the  words 
of  Dr  Currie,  M'^hich  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
serve  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning,  will 
serve  also  as  an  authority  for  the  doctrine ;  I 
was  led  to  prefer  salt  water  to  fresh,"  says  the 
Doctor^  "  on  account  of  the  stimulating  effect 
"  of  Sea  Salt*  on  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  by 
"  which  I  apprehend  the  debilitating  action  of 
"  cold  is  prevented.    Salt  water,  either  for  the 
"  purpose  of  immersion  or  affusion,  is  more 
"  grateful  to  the  patient  than  fresh  water,  and 


•  Lemingto)^  Water  coiitains#his  Salt  in  very  great  abundance,  more  so 
tliannny  celebrated  Waier  in  the  kingdom,  except  Harrotogate,  llie  quantity 
in  a  gallon  being  4:30  graias,  and  of  salina  contents  altogether  775  grains. 
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it  is  well  known  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the 

surface  for  a  length  of  time,  with  muA  less 
"  hazard.  Persons  immersed  in  sea  water,  for 
"  some  time  together,  preserve  the  lustre  of  the 
"  eye  and  the  ruddiness  of  the  cheek,  longer  than 

those  in  fresh  water,  of  an  equal  temperature, 
"  and  such  persons  exhibit  the  vital  re-action 

stronger  when  removed  from  it." 

As  a  Warm  Bath,  the  Waters  of  Leming- 
TON,  artificially  heated, '  are  highly  serviceable  ; 
particularly  in  stiffness  of  the  tendons  and  ri- 
gidity of  the  joints,  the  effects  of  preceding 
inflammation  from  the  attacks  of  the  gout  and 
rheumatism.  Patients  afflicted  with  paralytic 
affections,  often  find  most  iremarkable  relief ;  it 
is  well  known  that  salt  water,  instead  of  losing 
its  saline  impregnation  by  being  heated,  contains 
a  greater  quantity  in  that  state  than  when  cold, 
owing  to  the  evaporation  of  part  of  the  water  in 
which  it  is  dissolved ;  for  this  reason,  the  Bath 
may  be  used  at  the  highest  point  of  heat  which 
the  skin  can  endure,  and  this  in  palsy  is  of 
much  consequence.  The  combined  use  of  the 
warm  bath  externally,  and  the  internal  exhi- 
bition of  the  waters,  has  been  found  an  almost 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  skin,  not 
excepting  some  of  those,  even  of  the  most  deplo- 
rable nature  ;  many  people  having  come  to  Le- 
mington,  in  a  condition  so  miserable  as  to  have 
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been  objects  of  pity  to  all  around  thefti,  and 
returned  so  free  from  all  symptoms  and  appear- 
ance of  disease,  as  almost  to  stagger  credulity  in 
the  relation  of  their  former  sufferings. 

Except,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Baths, 
and  the  weaker  chalybeate  powers  of  the  Le- 
mington  springs  can  extend,  the  general  effect  of 
the  two  Waters  is  very  nearly  the  same,  in  all 
those  classes  of  disorders  to  which  they  can  be 
applied.  Upon  the  superior  efficacy  of  saline 
water  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  I  have  already 
spoken  pretty  largely ;  it  now  only  remains  to 
explain  what  effect  the  smaller  quantity  of  Iron 
in  the  Lemington  Waters  is  likely  to  produce, 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  same  disorders  as 
those  for  which  Cheltenham  is  famous. 

The  metal  exists  under  the  same  state  of 
combination  in  both  Waters,  but  the  one  has  five 
times  the  proportion  of  the  other.  Though  when 
we  consider  the  ease  with  which  the  carbonat  of 
Iron  may  be  added  to  the  water ;  administered 
in  the  form  of  a  small  pill ;  or  taken  in  any 
other  way  whenever  its  exhibition  is  likely  to  be 
of  use,  we  shall  not  regret  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  a  mineral,  whose  loss  may  be 
supplied  Avith  so  mnc^i  facility.  But,  though  it 
^  can  be  so  easily  added,  it  cannot  be  taken  from 
the  water  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  withcit  |lie 
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loss  of  other  important  ingredients,  and  in  tho?e 
diseases,  where  a  simple  chalybeate  is  indicated, 
the  Cheltenham  Water,  from  its  strong  action  as 
a  purgative,  cannot  with  safety  be  used.  For,  to 
give  the  words  of  a  very  strong  advocate  for  the 
Cheltenham  Water,  there  are  some  constitu- 
"  tions  which  are  naturally  languid  or  debilitated 
"  by  disease,  but  which  do  not  shew  any  marks 
"  of  obstniction,  or  those  symptoms  which  have 
"  been  attributed  to  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  ; 
"  and  these  cannot  bear  with  impunity  any 
"  constantly  increased  operation  on  the  bowels." 

From  hence,  it  is  easy  to  infer  with  how 
much  hazard,  the  exhibition  of  such  a  water 
must  be  attended,  when  attempted  to  he  employed 
as  a  chalybeate  ;  the  tonic  power  of  the  Iron 
being  so  much  overbalanced  by  the  effect  of  the 
neutral  salts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
of  Iron  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  several 
springs  at  Lemiiigton,  though,  it  he  not  sufficient 
to  authorize  their  use,  where,  from  simple  debility 
without  obstruction  a  chalybeate  on/i/  is  required, 
yet  enables  us  to  remove  all  those  cases  of 
languor  and  debility  which  do  arise  fi'om  obstruc- 
tion, (and  such  cases  are  very  frequent,)  and  we 
have  thus  the  satisfaction  of  employing  the  water 
with  perfect  safety,  wherever  it  can  be  of  service, 
and  are  not  liable,  from  its  less  complicated 
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nature,  to  produce  mischief,  by  its  misapplication, 
in  cases  ot  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Moreover,  the 
quantity  of  the  Carbonat  contained  in  the  Leming- 
ton  Springs,  seems  to  be  abundantly  sulHcient  to 
•prevent  a  long*  course  of  this  aperient  water  from 
producing  any  debilitating  effect  upon  the  con- 
stitution ;  this  quality,  is  however,  undoubtedly 
assisted  by  the  combination  of  the  salts  and  their 
high  state  of  dilution  in  an  aqueous  menstruum. 
The  effect  of  the  waters  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  is  in  a  very  high  degree  purgative ;  a 
pint  is  generally  a  full  dose  for  an  adult,  and  few 
require  more  than  three  half-pints  ;  its  operation 
is  speedy,  and  produces  none  of  that  griping  or 
flatulency,  sickness,  languor,  or  oppressive  faint- 
ness,  which  is  so  often  occasioned  by  common 
purgatives. 

Having  thus  placed  before  my  readers  a 
brief  account  of  the  comparative  effects  of  these 
Waters,  and  given  by  that  means  some  general 
insight  into  their  nature  and  medical  properties, 
I  shall  now  proceed  before  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  their  efficacy  in  individual 
diseases,  to  lay  down  a  few  of  those  necessary 
rules  and  general  precautions,  which  every  Inva- 
lid will  find  benefit  in  observing,  whether  the 
water  be  taken  as  an  internal  medicine,  or  applied 
to  the  skin  as  a  warm,  a  cold,  or  a  tepid  bath. 

'X 
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GENERAL  RULES. 

It  will  at  first  be  necessary  to  reflect  that 
"  mineral  Waters,  like  other  medicinal  sub- 
"  stances,  are  appropriated  tor  certain  diseases 

only,  and  that  the  more  powerfully  they  act, 
*'  the  greater  mi&chief  they  are  capable  of  doing, 

if  improperly  administered ;  for,  if  it'  be  as- 
"  serted  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  good  onhv 
**  without  the  power  of  doing  harm ;  we  may  be 
"  satisfied  that  their  qualities  are  too  insignificant 

to  merit  notice. " 

This  consideration  indicates  the  necessity  of 
some  caution  in  the  use  of  all  waters  which  arc 
said  to  possess  an^/  sanative  power,, and  suggests 
the  propriety  of  consulting  some  professional 
man  upon  the  spot,  whose  judgment  may  deter- 
mine how  far  the  water  is  appropriate  to  each 
individual  case,  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
employed,  so  as  to  be  most  efficacious.  There 
fe,  however,  an  advantage  attending  the  Le- 
mington  Waters,  in  common  with  a  very  few 
others,  that,  wherever  theii'  use  can  be  of  serWce, 
they  may  be  entered  upon  at  once,  without  any 
ilanger,  or  necessity  for  previous  preparation  ; 
for  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases,  they  invariably 
act  upon  the  bowels  as  a  mild  and  gentle  purga-  • 
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tive.  The  season  for  drinking  them  is  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
from  March  to  November ;  but  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases they  may  be  used  during  the  winter  with 
great  advantage.  The  water  should,  if  possible, 
be  always  drank  at  the  fountain  head,  and  never 
kept  long  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

After  a  full  dose,  there  h  generally  a  slight 
determination  to  the  head,  which  is  manifested 
by  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  and  a  little  fullness  across 
the  forehead,  but  this  speedily  goes  off  of  itself, 
or  is  immediately  removed  by  a  walk,  a  ride,  or 
any  gentle  exercise  ;  and  indeed,  I  should  always 
recommend  some  sort  of  exercise  after  drinking 
the  water,  as  it  prevents  that  sense  of  nausea 
and  oppression,  which  arises  from  a  quantity  of 
anif  fluid,  when  taken  into  a  stomach,  preterna- 
turally  weak  and  irritable.  In  general,  for  an 
adult,  I  should  advise  half  a  pint  of  the  water 
to  be  taken  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  while 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  sama  quantity  t* 
be  repeated  in  half  an  hour  after.  Should  this 
quantity  be  found  insufficient  to  keep  the  bowel* 
open,  and  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  tea  spoonful  of  the  salts  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  wine  glass  of  the  water  boiling,  and  added 
to  each  half  pint  when  taken  ;  this  being  far  pre- 
ierable  to  increasing  the  quantity  of  water  t» 
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any  great  extent ;  for  common  pmdence,  inde- 
pendent of  medical  information,   dictates,  that 
the  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the,  stomach  at 
one  time,  that  some  people  require  to  act  as  a 
purgative,  must  be  highly  improper.    By  pursu- 
ing this  method  for  a  few  days,  the  bowels  will 
invariably  be  brought  into  such  a  relaxed  state, 
that  ever  after,  a  pint  or  three  half  pints  of  the 
water  will  be  found  sufficient.    But,  if  the  sto- 
mach should  be  in  such  a  debilitated  state,  from 
age  or  disease,  as  to  reject  this  quantity  of  water 
when  taken  in  the  moniing,  which  will  be  often 
the  case,  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  taken  at 
night,  as  water  gruel,  and  a  small  glass  (about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint)  at  eleven  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast ;  as  the  irritable  stomach,  will  at  that 
time  better  receive  it,  and  it  will  be  found  much 
more  grateful  if  a  little  warm ;  to  do  this  it  is 
by  far  the  best  method  to  put  the  water  into  a 
bottle  closely  corked,  and  to  immerse  the  whole 
in  hot  water,  for  by  this  means  but  little  of  the 
air  can  escape. 

With  regard  to  the  time  requisite  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  water,  much  depends  upon  the 
disorder,  and  convenience  of  the  patient  ;  a 
month  or  six  weeks  is  the  time  commonly  allotted 
for  a  trial ;  but  this  term  is  much  too  short  for 
anv  great  cou*titutional  change  to  be  efl'ected, 
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and  it  may  he  observed  in  general^  that  in  those 
diseases  for  which  the  Lemington  Waters  are 
famous,  for  scrophnla,  and  cutaneous  eruptions 
of  every  kind,  the  longer  they  are  continued, 
the  more  important  and  conspicuous  will  be  the 
relief,  which  they  are  likely  to  afford. 

With  children,  I  have  always  found  it  the 
most  pleasant  way  to  give  them  the  water  at 
first  with  their  meals ;  for  they  will  take  it  at 
those  times,  w^hen  you  cannot  persuade  them 
at  others,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  they 
acquire  a  taste  for  it,  and  really  prefer  it  after 
to  common  water  ;  the  quantity  taken  at  a  time 
must  depend  upon  their  age  and  constitution, 
but  it  will  always  be  found  that  they  will  take 
more  in  proportion  than  adults. 
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ON  THE  COLD  BATH. 


So  much  has  ah'eady  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subj.ect  of  Bathing,  so  many  excellent 
practical  directions  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  author  upon  the  subject  of  Mineral  Waters, 
and  so  much  elucidation  have  both  the  theory  of 
animal  heat,  and  the  effects  of  the  bath,  under 
every  variation,  received  from  the  valuable  works 
of  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  that  little  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done  in  this  place,  than  to  select, 
from  a  mass  of  materials,  such  parts  and  pas- 
sages as  are  most  conformable  to  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  most  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  before  me.    There  has  been  much 
disputing  upon  the  causes  of  animal  heat,  the 
internal  generation  of  caloric,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  that  powerful  re-action,  which  is  always 
observed  in  a  healthy  person,  to  follow  the 
shock  of  cold,  upon  plunging  into  the  Bath.  I 
have  no  intention  here,  to  enter  into  controversy 
upon  any  of  these  points  ;  but  shall  simply  give 
such  an  account,  as  is  most  lilc«ly  to  be  service- 
able in  preventing  any  dangerous  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  amongst  those,  for  whose 
use  I  am  writing.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  external  use  of  water  has  a  most  pow- 
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erM  effect  in  many  disorders :  and,  when  we 
consider  the  ease  with  which  its  temperature 
may  be  adapted  to  its  intention,  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  exhibited,  and  the  very 
different  diseased  actions  which  one  or  other  of 
its  modifications  is  capable  of  correcting,  we 
shall  certainly  not  be  able  to  find  any  single 
lemedy,  whose  powers  are  so  many,  or  so  highly 
diversified  ;  or  which,  by  acting  upon  so  large  a 
surface  at  once,  produces  effects  so  instantaneous, 
rio  beneficial,  and  so  permanent.  In  acute  fever, 
its  use  is  very  justly  becoming  general.  The 
hurried  pulse,  the  wandering  and  delirium  of 
this  malady,  are  always  accompanied  by  exces- 
sive heat,  a  dry,  parched  skin,  and  an  unperspira- 
ble  state  of  all  the  extreme  vessels.  This  state 
it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome,  except  by  the 
application  of  a  cold  medium,  whose  powers  of 
conducting  heat  are  considerable ;  amongst  these, 
water  is  the  best,  from  the  easy  regulation  of  its 
temperature,  and  its  very  rapid  absorption  of 
heat  from  bodies  immersed  in  it,  or  with  which 
it  is  brought  into  contact.  There  is  a  point  of 
heat  at  which  perspiration  commences ;  and  if, 
from  any  cause  operating  upon  the  exhalents, 
this  process  is  prevented,  no  increase  of  tem- 
perature will  cause  it  to  flow  :  and  the  body, 
which  by  means  of  this  powerful  refrigerent  was 
able  to  resist  all  external  impression,  and  pre- 
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serve  its  natural  equable  standard,  even  amongst 
the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  Line,  becomes  unable  to  throw  oflf 
even  its  own  internal  heat  as  fast  as  it  is  gener- 
ated, or  to  endure  its  .accumulation  ;  and  hence 
arises  all  that  train  of  violent  and  dangerous 
symptoms  which  are  described  as  the  attend- 
ants of  ardent  fever. 

To  reliev^e  these  symptoms,  to  restore  per^ 
spiration,  and  to  reduce  the  oppressive  heat,  are 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  sudden  application  - 
of  cold  water  to  the  surface  ;  and  whether  this 
be  effected  by  affusion,  or  immersion,  the  same 
salutaiy  end  is  equally  obtained.  "  The  sudden, 
"  general,  and  powerful  stimulus  given  to  the 
"  system  dissolves  the  spasm  on  the  extreme 

vessels  of  the  surface,  and  of  the  various 
"  cavities  of  the  body ;  the  sudden  and  general 

evaporation  carries  off  a  large  proportion  of 
"  the  morbid  heat  accumulated  under  the  skin  ; 

and  the  healthy  action  of  the  capillaries  and 
"  exhalents  being  restored,  the  remaining  suj)er- 
"  fluous  heat  passes  off  by  sensible  and  insensible 

perspiration.    The  stimulus  of  morbid  heat 

and  of  morbid  stricture  being  removed,  the 
"  morbid  association  seems  also  broken,  by  the 

sudden  and  poAverfal  impression  on  the  sensa- 
"  tions ;  in  fact,  the  inordinate  action  of  the 
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"  heart  and  arteries  subsides,  and  tlie  harassed 
and  toil-worn  patient  sinks  into  that  peacefiil 
*'  sleep,  which  nature  has  provided  as  the  solace 
*'  of  our  pains  and  sorrows,  and  the  restorer  of 
■■  our  strength." 

This  vigorous  and  invaluable  remedy  may 
be  used  in  fever,  with  most  safety,  when  the 
^'  exacerbation  is  at  its  height,  or  immediately 

after  its  declination  ;  but  it  may.  be  safely  used 
*^  at  any  time  of  the  day,  when  there  is  no  sense 
"  of  chillness  present,  ivhen  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
'-'^  face  is  steadily  above  what  is  natural,  and 
"  when  there  is  no  general  or  profuse  sensible 

perspiration.  For,  if  either  immersion  in  the 
cold  Bath,  or  the  afilision  of  cold  water  be  used 
during  the  cold  stage  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever, 
the  consequences  are  highly  dangerous  ;  "  the 
"  respiration  is  nearly  suspended,  the  pulse 
"  becomes  fluttering,  feeble,  and  of  an  incalcu- 
^'  lable  frequency ;  the  surface  and  extremities 
"  becomes  doubly  cold  and  shrivelled ;  and  the 
"  patient  seems  to  struggle  with  the  pangs  of 
"  instant  dissolution."  Avoiding  then  such  evi- 
dent misapplication,  and  attending  to  the  pre- 
cautions laid  down,  this  important  and  active 
remedy  may  be  resorted  to  without  danger,  and 
with  certain  benefit  in  this  highly  dangeroui 
disease.    To  enlarge  upon  this  subject  were  very 
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easy,  but  as  Avhat  has  been  said  relates  chiefly  to 
.ncnte  diseases,  which  adinit  of  little  delay  in 
their  treatment,  and  but  seldom  of  a  visit  to  a 
watering-place;  and  as  the  cold  afhision  may  be 
practised  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  where 
necessity  may  point  out  its  use,  I  shall  proceed 
"now  to  give  some  account  of  the  use  of  the  Bath 
in  chronic  disorders,  and  in  those  local  affections 
for  which  Lemington  is  most  frequented.  What 
has  already  been  said  will  throw  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cold  Bath,  and  help  to  illustrate 
seATral  points  which  are  hereafter  to  be  treated. 

The  intention  of  using  cold  water  in  chronic 
diseases  is  very  different  from  that  in  acute  fever, 
though,  exciting  the  general  system,  and  by  that 
means  producing  re-action  upon  the  surface,  is 
the  method,  in  both,  by  which  the  desired  effect 
is  obtained ;  for,  in  the  latter,  we  permanently 
dimmish  the  heat  of  tlie  system,  by  inducing  co- 
pious  perspiration ;  and  having  once  performed 
this  properly,  by  the  instantaneous  shock  of  cold 
producing  a  sufficient  re-action,  have  seldom 
any  thing  more  to  do :  but,  in  the  former  class 
of  diseases,  our  object  is  to  permanently  ina^ease 
the  general  temperature,  by  exciting  a  healthy 
re-action,  und  prolnnging  ?Lnd  increasing  its  salu- 
tary operation  by  the  addition  of  moderate  exer- 
cise ;  taking  care  to  reneWj  as  often  as  is  neces- 
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sary,  the  important  application  of  the  Bath* 
By  this  treatment,  the  nervous  energy  is  roused 
and  excited,  the  constitution  is  invigorated,  th& 
moving  powers  are  strengthened,  and  peevish- 
ness, debihty,  and  disease  give  plac^  to  cheer- 
fulness, health,  and  activity.  Indeed  the  most 
general  indication,  for  the  use  of  the  cold  Bath, 
is  the  appearance  of  all  that  long  train  of  list- 
less, fretful,  disagreeable  symptoms,  usually 
called  nervous.  ' 

*  This  remedy  seems  also  remarkably  effica- 
cious in  removing  that  small,  slow,  irregular 
fever,  which  too  frequently  preys  upon  the  spi- 
ritSj  and  undermines  the  health  of  the  sedentary 
and  studious.  To  this  disease,  the  bane  of 
Genius,  and  the  pest  of  Literature,  we  owe  the 
loss  of  many  a  promising  young  adventurer  in 
the  world  of  Science  :  more  dangerous  frpm  itt 
apparent  insignificancy  ;  and  so  often  fatal,  be- 
cause so  seldom  noticed  ;  it  proceeds  slowly,  but 
surely  in  its  work,  and  saps  the  foundations  of 
life,  before  any  precautions  are  taken  to  resist  it. 
This  fever  generally  arises  from  too  long  conti- 
nued, or  too  great  intensity  of  thought,  without  a 
sufficient  portion  of  rest  and  relaxation.  Its 
commencement  is  noted  by  a  partial  loss  ©f  appe- 
tite, want  of  sound  natural  sleep,  hot  hands, 
£|uick  puis©;,  a  general  listlejjgness,  unfitting  the' 
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mind  for  exertion,  rendering  study  irksome,  an(i 
lousiness  fatiguing ;  as  the  disorder  advances,  it 
leaves  the  way  for  Hypochondriases,  Consump- 
tion, and  a  long  train  of  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive diseases,  without  ever,  till  its  ravages  are 
too  far  advanced,  totally  preventing  the  usual 
occupation.  In  this  disease,  cold  Bathing,  by 
its  general  tonic  powers,  appears  to  act  with  more 
henefit  than  any  remedy  which  we  possess;  and, 
when  conjoined  with  a  removal  from  ordinary 
employments,  with  an  abstraction  from  every 
thing  which  may  strain  or  disgust  the  mind  ; 
together  with  fresh  air,  gentle  exercise,  novel  sof- 
ciety,  and  agreeable  amusements  of  a  pleasant 
watering-place,  it  seldom  fails  to  be  completely 
successful.  There  are  many  other  disorders,  and 
circumstances  of  disorder,  in  which  cold  bathing 
is  of  the  highest  importance  :  but  as  I  propose 
taking  notice  of  most  of  these  in  the  catalogue, 
and  of  noticing;  tosrether  with  cold  bathinsr,  what- 
ever  other  methods  of  relief  and  kinds  of  treat- 
ment may  be  individually  necessary  for  each 
particular  malady.  I  shall  not  extend  this  article 
to  an  unnecessary  length  by  saying  any  more 
•upon  the  subject  here,  but  shall  refer  the  reader 
to  that  part  of  the  book  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  caution 
the  invalid  as^ainst  the  use  of  the  cold  Bath,  in 
cases  where  it  may  do  mischief,  and  to  point  out 
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those  indications,  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
known  that  its  powers  have  been  improperly 
applied,  continued  too  long,  or  carried  to  too 
great  excess.  When  cold  bathing  does  harm, 
"  it  is  precisely  when  the  powers  of  the  body  are 
"  too  languid'  to  bring  on  re-action,  and  the 

chilling  effects  of  the  bath  remain  unopposed. 
"  When  the  patient  feels  the  shock  of  immer- 
"  sion  very  severely,  and  from  experience  of  its 
*^  pain,  has  acquired  an  almost  insuperable  dread 
^'  of  its  application  ;  when  he  has  felt  little  or 
"  no  friendly  glow  to  succeed  the  first  shock, 
"  but,  on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  remains  cold, 
"  shivering,  sick  at  stomach,  oppressed  with 
"  head-ache,  languid,  drowsy,  listless,  and  averse 
"  to  food  and  exercise  during  the  whole  day,  we 
"  may  be  sure  the  shock  has  been  too  severe, 

the  bath  too  cold,  and  no  re-action  produced, 
"  at  all  adequate  to  the  contrary  impression  ou 
"  the  surface  of  the  body." 

The  Cold  Bath  should  never  be  used  while 
the  body  is  under  profiise  sensible  perspiration  ; 
but,  when  the  body  is  beginning  to  grow  warm, 
or  even  in  "the  commencement  of  sweating,"^  it 
may  be  used  with  safety,  and  with  evident  bene- 
fit. Indeed  the  most  proper  time  for  plunging 
into  the  Bath,  is  after  a  general  glow  is  perceiv- 
ed from  the  effect  of  gentle  and  moderate  exer^ 
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cise ;  sufficient  to  rouse  the  vital  principle  into 
action,  but  not  sufficient  to  induce  fatigue.  For 
invalids,  therefore,  labouring  under  the  effects 
of  debility,  recovering  from  a  tedious  illness,  or 
vs^orn  down  by  some  hopeless  disorder,  gentle 
exercise,  immediately  before  the  use  of  the  bath, 
is  in  all  cases  indispensibly  uecessary.    By  this 
means  the  constitution  will  be  rendered  more 
able  to  bear  the  shock,  and  the  vital  re-action 
will  be  more  certain  and  more  powerful.  But, 
when  perspiration  has  been  profuse  and  general, 
when  after  considerable  heat  and  fatigue,  the 
body  has  been  suffered  to  cool  again,  or  particu- 
larly after  any  violent  and  long  continued  exer- 
tion, excessive  sweating,  and  general  exhaustion, 
the  cold  Bath  should  jiever  be  immediately  used. 

It  has  beeu  often  remarked,  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  very  common  practice  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  to  undress,  after  being  heated, 
and  stand  shivering  upon  the  edge  of  the  water, 
in  order  to  suffer  themselves  to  cool  before  they 
venture  in ;  thereby  supposing  that  they  prevent 
tlie  danger  they  should  otherwise  incur,  of  going 
in  while  warm  ;  but,  of  all  notions  this  is  the 
most  erroneous  :  for,  if  they  are  only  moderately 
warm,  the  safest  method  is  to  plunge  in  imme- 
diately ;  but,  if  as  I  said  before,  their  heat  has 
been  gre.at,  and  their  perspiration  general,  they 
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had  much  better  omit  it  altogether ;  or  if  they 
will  bathe,  waiting  till  the  naked  body  is  still 
more  cooled,  and  exhausted  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface,  tends  doubly  to  increase  the  danger, 
and  decrease  the  powers  of  vital  resistance. 

Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  in  which 
the  Bath  is  advisable,  I  speak  particularly  tb 
invalids,  the  best,  and  safest  method  is,  to  put 
off  the  clothes  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  immerse 
suddenly,  and  without  delay,  the  whole  body  in 
the  bath,  to  stay  in  no  longer  than  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose  ;  upon  coming  out,  to  wipe,  or 
have  the  skin  rubbed  dry  with  a  cloth,  and  to 
take  exercise  in  proportion  to  the  strength,  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards. 

The  peculiar  cases  in  which  cold  bathing 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  nice  shades  of  dis- 
tinction, which,  at  times,  may  render  its  opera- 
tion salutary,  or  otherwise,  will  be  best  learnt 
from  consulting  the  opinion  of  some  medical 
adviser,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  weighing  the 
particular  causes  and  symptoms,  which  alone  can 
properly  determine  the  judgment.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  enumerate  here  a  few  of  those  cases,  in 
which  it  would  be  decidedly  hurtful.  In  perma- 
nent morbid  obstruction,  or  inflammation  of  the 
viscera ;  in  the "  chlorosis  which  attacks  young 
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females,  attended  with  pain  in  the  head,  increas- 
ed sensibility  to  cold,  and  general  langour  ;  in 
cases  of  true  dyspepsia  (indigestion)  produced 
by  high  and  stimulant  living ;  in  all  those  who 
are  liable  to  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  especially  to  the  lungs  ;  and  in 
children  of  a  delicate  frame  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  rickets.  When  mischief  occurs  to 
people  of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit  from  cold 
bathing,  it  is  in  general  from  the  neglect  of 
proper  caution,  and  arises,  not  from  the  use,  but 
the  abuse  of  the  Bath. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoiVig  observations, 
and  to  give  the  invalid  some  tolerable  idea  of 
the  nature  of  Bathing,  I  shall  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing sketch. 

All  bodies  have  a  power  of  conducting 
heat,  but  in  diiferent  degrees  :  when  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  suiTOunding  objects,  they  give 
out  their  own  heat  to  those  objects ;  when  of  a 
lower,  they  receive  heat  from  them.  Water  is 
a  better  conductor  than  Air,  and  Air  in  motion 
than  Air  at  rest.  The  human  body  has  a  power 
of  generating  heat  witl^in  itsfelf.  When,  there- 
fore, the  body  is  plunged  into  cold  water,  there 
is  a  sudden  and  pqwerful  abstraction  of  heat, 
producing  to  the  feeling?  a  very  strong  sense  of 
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cold,  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  vehement 
effort  in  the  whole  arterial  system  to  overcome 
the  impression  upon  the  surface,  producing  an 
equally  sudden  and  violent  quantity  of  heat,  and 
an  universal  sense  of  warmth,  sufHcient  to  make 
even  the  cold  medium  by  which  the  body  is  sur- 
rounded appear  of  a  tolerable  temperature.  This 
constitutes  what  is  called  re-action,  which  is  the 
chief  and  most  important  end  of  the  Cold  Bath, 
and  which  under  proper  limitations,  and  carried 
to  a  proper  extent,  forms  the  principal  medical 
intention  of  cold  bathing.  But  this  can  only 
be  salutary  when  the  body  is  speedily  removed 
from  the  water,  for,  if  the  immersion  be  conti- 
nued too  long,  the  body  becomes  chilled  again, 
the  hands  and  feet  become  cold  and  insensible  ; 
and  the  vital  powers  being  exhausted,  by  the 
constant  and  rapid  absorption  of  heat  from  the 
surface,  become  unable  to  supply  the  waste,  and 
the  body  sinks  down  at  last,  under  the  united 
pressure  of  cold  and  fatigue. 

Another  very  important  circumstance  also, 
necessary  to  be  known  on  the  subject  of  cold 
bathing,  "  is  the  great  sympathy  which  exists 
"  between  the  skin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
"  stomach  and  diaphragm  on  the  other.  Tliis 
"  is  shewn  in  a  variety  of  instances,  and  is 
"  mutual;  since  either  part  may  be  aifected  by 
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an  impression  made  on  the  other.    A  strik- 
"  ing  instance  of  it  is  seen  in  the  effects  of 
"  gradual  immersion  in  a  cold  bath,  on  persons 
"  of  a  delicate  and  irritable  habit,  where,  as  soon 
"  as  the  surface  of  the  water  reaches  the  level 
of  the  stomach  and  diaphragm,  violent  sob- 
"  bing,  shivering,  and  often  sickness,  are  the 
"  consequence.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Well 
"  known,  that  in  acute  fever,  a  glass  of  cold 
"  water  taken  into  the  stomach  will  sometimes 
relieve  a  dry  burning  skin,  by  inducing  copious 
perspiration.     Likewise,  the   shivering  and 
numbness  of  limbs  consequent  on  long  expo- 
sure  to  cold  and  ^^ret,  are  soonest  removed  by  a 
"  bladder  full  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  pit  of 
"  the  stomach.    It  is  often  necessary  to  advert 
"  to  this  sympathy  of  parts,  in  regulating  several 
"  circumstances  that  may  occur  when  the  cold 
"  bath  is  used  medicinally,  as,  whether  it  should 
"  be  employed  when  the  stomach  is  full,  or 
"  when  empty,  and  the  like." 
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ON  THE  WARM  BATH. 


Many  people  are  deterred  fiom  the  use  of 
the  Warm  Bath,  by  an  opinion  that  it  has  a 
debilitating  effect  upon  the  constitution ;  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  its  operation  is  directly 
contrary,  and  the  only  time  in  which  it  can  pro- 
duce this  effect  is,  when  its  heat  is  carried  to 
excess,  many  degrees  above  the  animal  tempera- 
ture, as  the  natural  heat  of  the  Bath  Waters 
fresh  from  th^  pump,  &c.  But,  Water  of  this 
temperature  should  rather  be  called  hot,  than 
warm,  and  is  proper  only  to  be  used  in  paralytic, 
and  some  few  other  cases,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  professional  judgment.  The 
heat  at  which  the  warm  bath  may  be  said  to 
commence,  is  about  91°  or  92°,  and  its  range 
of  temperature,  from  thence  to  100*'  or  105^, 
Fahrenheit.  The  heat  of  the  human  body,  as 
ascertained  by  the  insertion  of  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  under  the  tongue,  is  about  96**, 
sometimes  as  high  as  98°,  and  these  degrees 
seem  to  be  the  same,  with  little  variation,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  neither  affected,  in  th« 
healthy  body,  by  the  heat  of  India,  or  the  cold  of 
Greenland.  But  this,  however,  relates  only  to 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  body ;  the  heat 
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of  the  skin  is  very  variable,  and  generally  con- 
siderably below  the  degree  of  animal  heat.  This 
arises  from  the  great  cooling  process  of  evapo- 
ration, constantly  going  on  over  the  whole 
surface ;  its  sensibility  t6  all  external  impres- 
sions ;  and  its  exposure  to  thfe  atmosphere,  which 
seldom  arises  so  high  as  98°  even  in  the  highest 
heats  of  summer. 

FftoM  a  view  of  these  causes,  we  shall  be 
easily  led  to  perceive  why  a  warm  bath,  heated 
to  98°  giTes  a  very  strong  and  decided  sense  of 
warmth  to  the  skin  ;  and  why  a  sensation  of 
slight  warmth,  rather  than  chilliness,  is  felt^ 
even  several  degrees  below  this  point.  When^ 
however,  the  bath,  for  medicinal  purposes,  is 
raised  above  the  degrees  of  heat,  to  which  we 
have  confined  our  definition  of  the  warm  bath, 
it  then  becomes  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  whole 
system,  rapidly  accelerates  the  pulse,  increases 
the  force  of  circulation,  renders  the  iskin  red  and 
painftdj  and  the  vessels  full  and  turgid. 

The  warm  bath,  on  the  contrary,  by  induc- 
ing a  copious  flow  of  perspiration,  may  be  used 
■with  much  advantage,  even  in  cases  Avhere  the 
animal  heat  is  already  too  high  ;  and  though 
from  the  rapid  conducting  powers  of  water,  as 
a  medium,  the  body  can  bear  a  much  higher 
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degree  of  heat  in  atmospheric  air,  yet  so  long 
as  the  heat  of  the  water  is  not  carried  so  high 
as  to  prevent  perspiration,  the  final  effect  of  the 
bath  will  be  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  ani- 
mal temperature. 

Warm  Bathing  seems  particularly  well 
calculated  for  cases  of  Hypochondriasis,  in  those 
of  a  very  weak  and  irritable  habit,  for  the  early 
stages  of  consumption,  for  spasmodic  and  hyste- 
rical cases,  and  for  a  deficient  secretion  of  bile ; 
indeed,  in  almost  all  cases  of  a  diminished  or 
depraved  action  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
canalj  in  colics,  and  in  obstnictions  of  the  bow- 
els, it  is  highly  advantageous.  But  the  grand,  ' 
and  sovereign  indication  for  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  is  all  that  train  of  painful,  tiresome,  fright- 
ful, and  sometimes  even  disgusting  disorders, 
that  make  their  appearance  upon  the  skin ;  in 
tljiese  the  warm  bath  is,  generally  speaking,  by 
far  the  most  efficacious  remedy  with  which  me- 
dicine is  acquainted  ;  particularly  in  scorbutic 
and  leprous  complaints,  the  whole  class  of  her- 
petic eraptions,  and  that  hot,  tense,  parched  and 
painful  state  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  secretion 
of  perspiration  seems  morbidly  defective,  and 
sometimes  completely  destroyed ;  and  in  which 
the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  face,  is  covered  with  large 
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patches  of  dry,  hard,  Avhitish  scales,  with  a  mar- 
gin of  red.    These  scales  are  constantly  peeling 
<)ffin  great  quantities,  resembling  bran  in  ap- 
"pea;rance,  and  the  hands,  arms,  and  legs  seem 
paiticularly  affected  :  the  skin  sometimes  also 
cracks  in  places,  is  extremely  painful,  and  dis- 
charges St  thin  sanies.    In  these  last  diseases, 
(the  diseases  ^f  the  skin)  the  Lfmin^tok  Waters 
^eeift  to  possess  a  poAV«r,  almost  peculiar  to 
themselves.    Whether  it  be  their  saline,  or  sul- 
phureous impregnation  that  occasions  those  as- 
tonishing eftects,  which  'w  e  daily  see  them  pro- 
ducing :  or  whether  it  be  the  conjoined  effect  of 
the  external  application  of  the  water,  and  its 
salutary  action  upon  the  digestive  organs,  when 
internally  administered,  may  hereafter  be  a  sub- 
ject of  useful  enquiry.    I  shall  not  enter  upon 
it  here, '  as  I  have  promised  to  engage  in  no 
'Speculations,  and  becanse  it  is  also  very  unne- 
cessary ;  for,  .whei'e  tlie  facts  are  so  plain,  and 
thtte  are  sotnainy  li%Tnglvitnesses  to, testify  their 
truth,  they  cannot  stand  in  much  need  of  any 
aid  from  theoretical  plausibility.    These  diseases 
in  general  require  a  low  temperature  of  the  bath, 
just  rising  above  the  tepid,  and  not  caiTied  above 
96'°  oi'  97°.  We  here  want  a  bath  suflicient  to 
soften  and  relax  the  skin,  and  create  perspiration, 
■without  being  hot  enough  to  act  as  an  active 
stimulus,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  dis- 
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eased  pai  ts.  The  degree,  at  which  patients  in 
general  should  go  into  the  warm  hath,  will  of 
course  vary  according  to  circunistancey,  frora 
94°  however  to  99°  or  100°  may  he  set  down  as 
,  the  average  lieat.  The  time  of  imniersion  should 
also  on  the  average,  he  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  But,  in  cases  of  Palsy,  these  rules  by 
no  means  apply;  there,  where  the  circulation  is 
weak  and  sluggish,  and  the  heat  of  the  parts 
much  below  the  healthy  standard,  the  direct  and 
powerful  stimulus  of  heat,  assisted  by  Avarm  and 
continued  friction,  is  highly  and  decidedly  proper. 
In  cases  of  that  nature,  to  have  the  water  as  hot 
as  the  skin  can  bear,  with  a  strong  degree  of 
saline  impregnation,  and  to  continue  the  parts  ^ 
long  time  immersed,  are  circumstances  that  ought 
always  to  demand  attention,  and  they  will  very 
miich  contribute  to  restore  the  diseased  members 
to  new  life  and  vigour. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  consider  the 
warm  bath,  under  proper  restrictions,  as  a  reme- 
dy much  safer  for  very  weak  and  irritable  habits 
thatn  the  cold.  In  such  persons  there  is  generally 
a  languid  circulation,  and  of  course  a  great  ina- 
bility to  resist,  by  proportionate  re-action,  a  sud- 
den and  powerful  shock  of  cold.  In  local  inflam- 
mations, particularly  in  parts  essential  to  life, 
and  where  the  forniation  of  matter  is  the  end 
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principally  sought  to  solve  the  general  inflam- 
mation, the  application  of  warm  fomentations 
has  long  been  the  means  principally  used ;  and  ex- 
perience has  amply  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this 
practice.  As  a  pediluvia  too,  or  application  to 
the  feet,  warm  water  may  be  used  with  most 
striking  benefit  in  the  incipient  stage  of  slight 
fever,  or  any  general  irritation  arising  from  cold, 
or  connected  with  disturbance  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  sore  throat, 
-  it  is  very  customary  with  many  people  to  tie  a 
piece  ^of  flannel  round  the  neck,  and  immerse  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  this  simple  remedy  is  known 
in  every  family,  and  has  often  cut  short  many  a 
dangerous  attack.  ' 

In  persons  of  a  very  full  and  gross  habit, 
and  subject  to  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  the  warm  bath-  may  sometimes  be  at- 
tended with  danger,  by  increasing  the  circulation 
very  rapidly  for  a  time,  and  thereby  inducing 
apoplexy.  Inmost  cases,  where  warm  bathing 
is  recommended,  I  should  advise  a  flannel  waist- 
coat to  be  worn  next  the  skin,  which  will  be 
found  highly  serviceable  in  keeping  up  a  regular 
temperature,  and  defending  the  relaxed  and  sen- 
sible skin  from  the  sudden  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous impressions  of  external  cold.  The  best 
time  to  use  the  bath  with  weak  and  irritable 
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habits,  is  in  the  evening,  before  going  to  bed,  as 
one  of  its  most  usual  effects  is  to  allay  irritation, 
to  quiet  the  constitution,  and  bring  on  a  state  of 
sound  and  refreshing  repose. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  warm  and  tepid  Bath,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  but,  in  general,  we  should  call 
a  bath  tepid,  from  8 5  ^  to  92 °,  that  being  the  range 
of  he^t  which  produces  the  smallest  possible 
effect  upon  the  sl^in.  There  are  some  cutaneous 
disorders  which  will  not  bear  a  temperature  high- 
er than  90°  without  pain,  and  an  evident  in- 
crease in  the  violence  of  their  symptoms,  but 
Avhich  will  nevertheless,  be  very  greatly  relieved 
by  a  bath  of  about  that  temperature,  or  a  degree 
^  lower.  In  rheumatic  affections,  and  all  those 
diseases  that  require  a  gradation  in  the  heat  of 
the  water,  from  a  moderate  temperature  to  one 
as  cold  as  can  be  borne,  the  tepid  bath  forms  a 
very  useful  application  in  the  beginning.  It  has 
been  also  the  means  of  leading  many  people  ou 
to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  in  whom,  there  was 
before  an  insuperable  dread  of  cold  water,  for  the 
name  of  a  tepid  bath  carries  with  it,  in  idea  at 
least,  an  approach  to  warmth. 

The  tepid  bath,  is,  however,  a  most  excel- 
lent application  in  itself,  whenever  the  body  has 
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been  over  fatigued  by  violent  exertion,  long 
watcliing,  or  agitation  and  anxiety  of  mind.  In 
these  cases,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  verge  of  the 
warm  bath,  and  will  have  an  excellent  effect  in 
refreshing  the  strength  and  spirits,  and  invigora- 
ting the  system.  By  its  moist  and  softening 
powers,  it  is  of  singular  service  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  young  persons,  and  retarding  a  too 
rapid  approach  to  the  firm  and  compact  state 
of  manhood ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Darwin,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  first  approaches  to  the  decline  of  life,  for 
preventing  that  rapid  condensation  of  fibre,  and 
unyielding  rigidity  of  the  general  solids,  which 
cranips  the  freedom  of  action,  and  prematurely 
Stiffens  the  sinews  of  old  age. 
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Sonie  Account  of  tlie  Diseases 

IN  WHICH  THC 

LEMINGTON  WATERS 

HAVE   BEEN    FOUND  SUCCISSSFUL, 
With  directions  for  their  Use, 


We  now  come  to  a  more  difficult  part  of 
our  task,  than  any  which  has  preceded  it,  for  in 
professing  to        m  account  of  all  those  diseases, 
in  which  ray  own  experience  can  bear  witness  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  Lemington  Waters,  I  must 
be  understood  with  great  latitude.    There  is  no 
disease,  however  simple  in  appearance,  that  may 
not  spring  from,  or  be  complicated  with  another; 
and  there  is  no  plan  of  treatment,  applicable  to 
any  general  disorder,  which  may  not,  in  one  part 
of  its  progress,  require  to  be  changed  for  another, 
er  occasion  serious  consequences  by  a  persever- 
ance in  adhering  to  it.    When  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  waters  are  applicable  to  such,  or  such  a 
-  disease,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  they 
are  applicable  to  the  general  and  most  customary 
appearance  and  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and 
not  to  every  variety  of  its  combinations.  The 
most  eminent  men  in  the  profession  often  find 
themselves  deceived  by  the  proteus  shapes  and 
illusive  appearances  of  many  perplexing  disoi- 
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der^  ;  and  no  qualification  ranks  higher^  or  is 
more  deservedly  valued,  than  that  strict  attention 
and  accurate  observation  of  diseases,  which  ena- 
ble them  to  note,  with  facility,  "even  those  slight- 
"  er  shades  of  difference  which  distinguish  them 
"  from  each  other."  I  shall  begin  then,  as  a  very 
general  and  prolific  source  of  numberless  disor- 
ders, as  a  great  aggravation  to  others,  and  as  a 
point  upon  which  I  have  had  much  experience, 
with 

Disorders  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 

The  late  vei^y  excellent  works  of  Mr-  Aber- 
NETHY  on  this  subject,  are  well  knovm  to  all  the 
medical  world ;  but,  as  I  am  chiefly  Avriting  for 
those,  unacquainted  with  medical  affairs,  and,  as 
many  may  wonder  why  I  should  place  this  class 
of  disorders  in  so  conspicuous  a  light,  a  class 
which,  they  had  but  little  noticed  from  its  effects 
and  causes  not  being  so  immediate  and  striking, 
I  shall  venture  to  quote  from  one  of  the  work-s 
of  that  Gentleman,  a  few  lines,  on  the  variety  of 
diseases  which  may  result  from  this  cause. 

"  It  may  produce  in  the  nervous  system,  a 
diminution  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  a 
state  of  excitation,  causing  delirium ;  partial  ner- 
vous inactivity  and  insensibility,  or  the  opposite 
state  of  irritation  and  pain.    It  may  produce  in 
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the  innscular  system,  weakness^  tremors,  and  pal- 
sy, or  the  contrary  affections  of  spasm  and  con- 
vulsions. It  may  excite  *fever  by  disturbing  the 
actions  of  the  sanguiferous  system ;  and  cause 
various  local  diseases  by  the  nervous  irritation 
which  it  produces,  and  by  the  weakness  wliich  is 
consequent  on  ner\^ous  disorder,  or  imperfect 
chylification.  Or  if  local  diseases  occur  in  a  con- 
stitution, deranged  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  described,  they  will  become  peculiar  in  their 
nature  and  difficult  of  cure.  Affections  of  all 
those  parts  which  have  a  continuity  of  surface 
with  the  stomach ;  as  the  throat,  mouth,  lips, 
skin,  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  may  be  originally  caus- 
ed or  aggravated  by  this  complaint." 

Though  I  cannot  exactly  agree  witji  Mr. 
Abernethy  to  the  very  full  extent  of  all  that  he 
has  here  laid  down,  yet,  in  the  main  points  of 
his  doctrine,  I  believe  every  sensible  man  will 
readily  coincide  with  him.  That  numberless 
disorders  do  arise  from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  that  numberless  others, 
which  originated  from  a  different  source,  may 
produce  diseased  actions  in  those  organs,  and  be- 
come thereby  prolonged  and  aggravated  them- 
selves, after  the  cause  originally  producing  them 
has  ceased,  cannot  I  think  be  doubted.  For  let 
us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  vast  importance  of 
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tliese  organs  in  the  animal  economy.    They  ar© 
the  sole  receptacles  of  the  food,  and  extract  from 
it  all  that  nutriment  by  which  the  body  is  sup- 
ported, whether  in  health  or  disease.    They  are 
the  medium,  through  which  the  powers  of-  me- 
dicine are  exerted,  and  through  which,  the  vital 
functions  are  to  be  exalted,  when  too  low ;  di- 
minished, when  too  high  ;  and  corrected,  when 
irregular  or  depraved :  and  by  sympathy  with, 
them  too,  even  the  organs  of  sensation  and  vo- 
luntary motion  are  frequently  and  powerfully 
affected.  For  how  can  we  account  for  the  other- 
vdse  inexplicable  effects  of  the  Waters  at  Lem- 
INGTON,  but  upon  this  principle?    Is  it  not  by 
their  easy  and  gentle  action  upon  these  organs, 
by  their  effectual  removal  of  all  obstructions  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  by  their  promotion  of  all 
the  healthy  seci  etions-  and  excretions,  and  by  their 
correction  of  all  those  that  are  morbid,  in  short, 
by  carrying  away  every  thing  which  may  obstruct 
nature  in  her  usual  progress,  and  leaving  her  at 
full  liberty  to  conduct  her  own  work;  is  it  not 
by  these  means  that  appetite  and  digestion  are 
improved,  that  the  weak  recover  their  strength,, 
and  the  emaciated  their  flesh ;  is  it  not  by  these 
means  that  irritability  is  allayed,  that  the  hypo- 
chondriacal regain  their  spirits,  and  the  nervous 
their  steadiness;  is  it  not  by  these  means  that 
absorption  is  diminished  or  increased,  that  parts 
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which  dwindle  are  renovated,  and  that  those 
which  are  useless  or  burdensome,  are  speedily 
removed.  * 

By  an  attention  to  these  remarks,  it  will  he 
now'^^asy  to  perceive  the  strong  connection  be- 
tween the  medical  treatment  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  and  a  very  numerous  train  of  others 
M'hich  have  no  supposed  connection.  In  general, 
when  there  are  no  incidental  circumstances,  im- 
mediately forbidding,  the  diet  of  patients  labour- 
ing under  any  of  these  disorders  should  be  light 
and  nutritious;  the  food  should  be  such  as  is 
quickly  and  easily  digested,  and  the  drink  as 
moderately  stimulating  as  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual will  bear ;  particular  rules  cannot  be 
given,  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  con- 
stitutions ;  but,  every  one  should  be  cautious  in 
avoiding  all  those  things  that  appear  to  disagree 
with  the  stomach.  The  warm  bath  is  very  fre- 
quently serviceable,  in  cases  where  the  digestive 
organs  are  primarily  affected  :  and  in  many  se- 
condary diseases  which  arise  from  this  cause, 
and  particularly  local  diseases,  the  cold  Bath, 
and  the  topical  application  of  cold  water  are  ap- 
plied with  remarkable  and  obvious  benefit.  But 
of  this  more  will  be  found  under  each  particular 
disease.  I  have  been  thus  diffuse  upon  this  head, 
in  order  to  give  the  invalid  a  general  notion  of 
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the  numberless  forms  and  varieties  of  disorders, 
tinder  which,  by  their  action  upon  these  organs^ 
the  Lemington  Wathrs  may  afford  means  of 
rehef.  It  would  occupy  far  too  much  time  to 
enumerate  all  these;  it  may  therefore  suffice  to 
have  given  this  general  index  to  the  nat\-Te  of 
the  Waters,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  set  down 
the  ranks  and  classes  of  disease,  rather  than  the 
individual  modifications. 


Bilious  Complaints. 

The  secretion  of  Bile  has  such  an  important 
end  to  answer  in  the  animal  economy  ;  it  is 
liable  to  be  3,ffected  in  so  many  ways  ;  to  be  in- 
creased, diminished,  or  depraved  ;  that  there  are 
few  persons,  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  ano- 
ther, been  sufferers  from  its  effects.    An  excess 
of  Bile,  though  it  sometimes  occurs,  is  veiy  rare 
indeed;  and  it  has  been  unfortunately  too  much 
the  practice,  for  many  years,  of  attributing  all 
derangements  of  the  digestive  functions  to  an  ac- 
cuiriulation  of  bile  upon  the  stomach.    So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  a  fact  Avell  known 
to  anatomists,  that  the  bile  cannot  possibly  enter 
the  stomach,  unless  forced  into  it  by  the  effect  of 
vomiting,  or  what  very  rarely  happens,  by  an  in- 
version of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels ; 
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for  the  bile  duct  teriiii nates  in  a  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  called  the  Duodenum,  below  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  is  customary  to  take 
an  emetic  for  this  supposed  accunmlation ;  the 
gall  bladder  is  in  consequence  forcibly  com- 
pressed, the  bile  is  rapidly  poured  out  into  the 
intestines,  and  thence  driven  into  the  stomach, 
which,  being  vomited  up,  convinces  the  patient 
that  he  was  right  in  his  notions. 

» 

But,  though  an  excess  of  this  secretion  is  so 
unusual,  a  deficiency  is  as  remarkably  common ; 
and  we  often  find,  the  alv  ine  discharges  of  pa- 
tients, labouring  under  2i  fancied  excess,  in  'a 
state  that  indicates  a  most  unnatural  deficiency. 
Many  eminent  men  have  concurred  in  ascribipg 
to  an  inactive  state  of  the  liver,  and  the  neces- 
sary diminution  of  bile,  many  of  the  most  grievous 
diseases :  and  their  means  of  cure,  are  confined  to 
whatever  may  excite  the  liver  to  action,  and 
strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels.    These  in- 
tentions, as  experience  has  proved,    are  most 
effectually  answered  by  a  course  of  Lemington 
Waters.    The  secretions  of  bile  are  speedily 
coiTected  and  increased,  and,  if  a  few  alternative 
doses  of  some  mercurial  combination  are  exhibit- 
ed at  intei^als,  a  vei*y  short  period  generally 
serves  to  entirely  remove  the  disease. 
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The  diet  should  be  such  as  is  recommended 
•under  the  preceding  head. 


Visceral  Obstructions. 

Under  this  very  complicated  term,  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  the  many  and  various  ob- 
structions to  the  right  actions  and  secretions  of 
the  viscera,  whether  the  liver,  stomach,  bowels, 
or  any  other  organ  concerned  in  the  digestion  of 
the  food.  We  find  them  sometimes  costive  for  a 
time,  and  then  alternating  with  fits  of  purging; 
sometimes  pouring  out  their  secretions  properly, 
sometimes  in  excess,  and  sometimes  in  very  di- 
minished quantity ;  sometimes  they  are  irritable 
and  are  excited  to  action  by  the  weakest  means, 
and  sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  excite  them 
iat  all.  Whatever  will  induce  them  to  regularly 
pour  forth,  and  evacuate  their  own  fluids,  Avith- 
out  producing  any  strong  degree  of  irritation,  is 
the  best  method  of  relief.  Weak  purgatives,  in 
small  doses,  and  at  regular  intervals,  are  best 
adapted  to  this  pui-pose,  and  of  course,  in  all 
these  derangements  of  the  viscera,  the  Leming- 
TGN  Waters  have  long  been  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  diet,  in  these  disorders,  need  not 
materially  differ  from  that  which  is  laid  down  for 
disorders  of  the  fmictions  in  general. 
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Ohstinately  Costive  Habits. 

I  have  seldom  found  any  thing  more  neces- 
sary in  persons  afflicted  with  a  habit  of  body, 
preternaturally,  and  obstinately  costive,  than  such 
an  attention  to  diet  as  is  recommended  above, 
and  a  regular  course  of  the  Lemington  Waters. 
The  frequent  use  of  strong  and  violent  drastic 
purgatives  produces  only  a  temporary  relief,  and 
they  most  frequently  aggravate  the  cause  of  the 
complaint,  and  irreparably  injure  the  constitution. 


Dyspepsia  or  Indigestion. 

The  pains  in  the  stomach,  squeamishness, 
want  of  appetite,  heart  burn,  hiccup,  costiveness, 
languor,  lovvness  of  spirits,  and  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  after  eating,  which  characterize  this  dis- 
ease, are  symptoms  very  well  known,  and  very 
universally  felt,  amongst  all  those,  who  have  im- 
paired their  stomach  and  bowels  by  high  living, 
inordinate  eating,  frequent  intoxication,  too  close 
application  to  study,  excessive  indolence,  or  ir- 
regular passions.  In  these  cases  the  diet  should 
consist  of  light  meats,  fish  and  shell  fish,  and  the 
substitution  of  biscuit  in  the  place  of  fermented 
bread.  Where  the  Lemington  Water  is  drank 
regularly,  wiiie  and  water,  or  weak  spirits  and- 


water  may  be  taken  at  meals ;  moderate  exercise^ 
and  the  employment  of  the  warm  bath  must  not 
be  neglected,  and,  m  some  few  cases,  the  cold 
bath  will  be  adviseable. 


Ilypoclwndriafiis. 

The  disordered  state  of  digestion,  one  of 
the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  this  disease,  the 
occasional  disappearance  of  the  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, and  the  consequent  melioration .  of  the 
gloomy  apprehension  and  melancholy  prospects 
of  the  patient,  make  it  highly  probable  that  this 
disease,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  said  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  the  disturbance  of  the  di- 
gestive.  And  though  the  Patient  is  not  always 
immediately  relieved  by  the  partial  abatement  of 
the  visceral  disorder,  it  is  not  to  be  argued  from 
thence,  that  the  hypochondriacal  symptoms  do 
not  arise  from  the  cause  Avhich  I  have  assigned, 
since  the  Brain  having  once  become  affected,  may 
continue  in  a  state  of  morbid  imtability,  after 
the  cause  producing  that  instability  has  ceased 
to  exist.  For  this  reason,  I  would  most  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  diverting  the  Patient's  mind, 
and  removing,  if  possible,  every  cause  of  fretftil- 
Bess  and  anxiety.    The  Water  should  be  givea 
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him  in  regular  quantity,  and  at  a  stated  time, 
and  uniformity  should  be  observed  even  in  the 
hours  of  his  meals.  Gentle  exercise  is  highly 
beneficial,  and  should  precede  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath.  Amusements  of  every  kind,  cheer- 
fiil  company,  absence  from  home,  and  a  succession 
of  xiew  objects,  will  tend  veiy  much  to  restore 
a  state  of  mental  sanity,  and  assist,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  salutary  operation  of  the  Water. 


Cutaneous  Eruptions. 

To  describe,  even  with  an  approach  towards 
correctness,  the  very  numerous  affections  of  the 
skin,  would  occupy  far  more  room  than  can  be 
allotted  to  this  pamphlet.  I  have  already  said 
enough,  in  the  chapter  on  the  warm  Bath,  to 
convince  the  unprejiidiced,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence may  be  relied  upon,  of  the  elEficacy  of  the 
Waters,  in  diseases  of  this  nature.  All  that  I 
sl;iall  add  in  this  place,  is  to  recommend,  that 
after  the  regular  use  of  the  Lemington  Waters, 
and  of  the  warm  saline  Bath  have  been  given 
over,  the  patient  would  not  depend  so  very  far 
upon  the  present  cure  of  his  disease,  as  to  neg- 
lect all  precautions,  but  would  occasionally  takfe 
a  few  doses  of  the  Salts  prepared  from  the 
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Waters,  and  not  forget  when  opportunity  offers, 
to  cleanse  and  relax  the  skin  by  a  common  Bath, 
of  Tepid  Water. 


Scrophula. 

The  thousands  afflicted  with  this  inveterate 
malady,  which  seems  to  be  every  day  gaining 
ground  upon  us,  render  it  highly  desirable  that 
something  should  be  discovered  which  will  put  a 
final  stop  to  its  ravages.  Several  pretended  re- 
medies, have,  at  different  times,  been  held  up  to 
the  Public  as  possessing  this  valuable  property, 
but  they  have  all  sunk  into  oblivion  before  the 
test  of  experience.  The  Waters  of  the  Sea, 
Moffat,  Harrowgate,  and  Lemington  are 
amotig  the  means  which  have  been  found  to 
afford  the  most  permanent  relief,  though  a 
certain  and  general  specific  is  still  a  desideratum. 
As  the  Waters  of  the  latter,  however,  from  every 
day's  experience  acquire  more  and  more  celebrity 
for  4-heir  efficacy,  in  this  too  general  and  afflict- 
ing malady,  I  shall  speak  rather  more  largely 
than  formerly  on  its  nature,  and  the  means  of 
distinguishing'  it  from  other  diseases.  As  the 
disease  so  commonly  ajipears  in  early  life,  and 
its  tendencies  can  then  be  best  combated,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  means 


of  ascertaining  its  presence  should  be  generally 
known.  When  children  are  observed  to  have 
a  florid  complexion,  and  a  fulness  iii  the  face 
more  than  is  common  to  others  ;  when  the  usual 
appearances  present  themselves,  of  hard  tumours, 
chiefly  in  glandular  parts,  which  are  rarely  aflect-^ 
ed  with  pain,  or  brought  to  suppuration  ;  when 
there  are  swelled  and  sore  upper  lips,  with  sore- 
ness about  the  nose  and  checks,  scrophula  may 
generally  be  suspected.  Besides  these,  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  symptoms  occur  at  different  times, 
though  only  one  or  two  may ,  be  present  in  any 
individual  case.  Thus  the  eyes  being  inflamed, 
or  glued  together,  so  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
opened  in  a  morning,  a  sharp  humour  issuing 
from  them  upon  first  awaking,  or  dry  scabs 
forming  on  or  about  the  elbows,  are  appearances 
equally  indicative  of  a  scrophulous  tendency  in 
the  habit.  The  disposition  to  Scrophula  is 
allowed  pretty  generally  to  be  hereditary,  though, . 
sometimes  it  will  not  appear  for  one,  or  even 
two  generations,  but  springs  up  again  in  the 
second  or  third.  A  variety  of  causes  have  been 
mentioned,  as  tending  to  produce  this  disease, 
viiz.  crude,  indigestable  food,  bad  water,  living 
in  damp  low  situations,  its  being  hereditary,  &c. 
But  these  may  perhaps  be  considered  rather  as 
exciting  or  predisposing  causes  only ; '  however 
this  may  be,  the  occurrence  of  Scrophula  seems 
to  depend  upon,  or  at  least  to  be  intimately 
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connected  with  general  constitutional  debility  ; 
and  more  especially,  debility,  or  some  such  affec- 
tion of  the  Lymphetic  system,  as  causes  the 
glands  to  run  into  induration  and  swelling  ;  for 
Scrophula  always  commits  its  ravages  primarily 
upon  the  Lymphatics.  And  that  debility  is  the 
origin  of  the  evil,  appears  more  fully,  from  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  employed,  which  are-  al- 
ways ultimately  of  tonic  and  invigorating. 
Between  the  latitudes  of  45  north,  and  the 
higher  latitudes,  Scrophula  rages  with  the  great- 
est violence — but  is  never  known  in  those 
climates  which  are  warmer  and  more  equable  in 
their  temperature.-^Persons  are  constantly  af- 
fected who  go  from  hot  to  cold  climates,  says 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  those  are  cured  who  go  from 
cold  to  warm  ones.  Scrophulous  tumours,  at- 
tacking any  other  part  than  the  lungs,  are  not 
speedily  mortal,  though  death  very  frequently 
occurs,  after  a  long  period  of  lingering  misery, 
from  scrophulous  affections  of  the  bones,  and 
not  uncommonly,  tumours  of  a  scrophulous 
,  nature,  occurring  in  soft  glandular  parts  of  the 
body,  degenerate  into  a  species  of  ulcer,  having 
much  of  the  fatulity,  and  many  of  the  fright- 
ful symptoms  of  Cancer, 

In  the  treatment  of  Scrophula,  various 
morbid  affections,  occurring  in  various  parts,  will 
require  remedies  suited  to  their  nature,  these, 
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however,  may  be  easily  and  simply  divided  into 
such  as  are  general,  and  such  as  are  local.  As' 
far  as  general  treatment  goes,  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  System,  and  promote  the  spontane- 
ous amendment,  which  scrophulous  affections 
frequently  undergo,  is  the  object  for  which  I 
should  recommend  a  trial  of  the  Lemington 
Waters.  In  those  of  a  gross  habit,  a  free  exhi- 
bition of  the  water  will  be  highly  proper,  and 
the  fi-equent  use  of  the  cold  Bath.  Put  for 
weakly  people,  whether  children  or  adults,  I 
should  prefer  the  warm  Bath,  at  least,  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  Bark,  Iron,  and  Tonics  in  general, 
will  be  almost  invariably  indicated,  but  they 
should  never  be  entered  upon  till  the  bowels  have 
been  well  opened  by  a  fortnight's  use  of  the  water ; 
they  may  then  be  employed  with  advantage,  and 
will  assist  the  effects  of  the  cold  Bath. — In  men- 
tioning the  local  treatment  of  Scrophnla,  I  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  enter  upon  a  fresh 
section,  especially  as  the  disease  termed  White- 
swelling,  which  is  merely  a  scrophulous  local 
affection,  is  very  common,  often  much  relieved 
by  the  Lemington  Waters,  and  not  always 
known  to  originate  in  Scrophula,  by  persons  who 
come  hither  for  relief. 
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Scrdphuhus  Tumours,  and  lUnte  Swellings  of 
the  Kfiee  and  other  Joints. 

We  have  already  spoken  upon  the  medical 
treatment  of  Scrophula  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  in  this  place,  that,  if  the  rules  be  at- 
tended to,  which  we  have  laid  down  for  the 
prevention  of  indigestion,  and  the  constitution 
be  preserved  in  due  vigour,  Scrophula  may  be 
suspended,  or  kept  dormant  in  the  system  during 
the  Av hole  of  life.  But  even  when  this  disease 
has  established  its  dominion,  and  scrophulous 
tumours  and  enlargements  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  different  parts  of  the  Body,  I  hav<i 
always  found  the  Waters  at  Lemington  of  very 
material  service.  When  one  or  more  joints  be- 
come affected,  and  the  disease  assumes  the  shape 
of  what  is  called  white  sw^elling,  I  would  ad\^se 
the  whole  joint  to  be  wrapped  up  in  several  folds 
of  old  Linen,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  the 
cold  saline  water.  The  use  of  cupping  wuU  also 
fce  adviseable,  and  it  should  be  repeated  accord- 
!ing  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  The  in- 
ternal use  of  the  Water  must  be  steadily  per- 
severed in,  for  a  length  of  time.  The  diet  should 
be  low,and  chiefly  vegetable,  till  the  local  affection 
is  evidently  abated,  after  which,  the  body  may 
be  supported  by  nourishing  food,  and  the  cure 
completed  by  stimulant  applications.    By  these 
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means,  many  a  limb  has  been  saved,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  condemned  to  the  knife. 
When  the  first  external  symptoms  are  hard  and 
indolent  enlargements  of  the  glands,  in  the  neck, 
behind  the  ears,  &c.  the  same  treatment  is  to  be 
pursued,  with  the  exception  of  cupping,  as  is 
recommended  for  the  first  stage  of  white  swelling. 


Phthisis  Pulmonalis  or  Consumption^ 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  most  destructive 
disease,  when  we  first  begin  to  perceive  the  short, 
dry,  troublesome  cough,  the  slight  difficulty  of 
breathing  after  exercise,  and  the  stitches  in  the 
side,  and  accelerated  pulse  of  the  unfortunate 
patient,  I  have  often  found  the  Lemington 
Water  most  decidedly  beneficial  in  removing 
these  threatening  symptoms,  and  thereby  pre  - 
venting  the  permanent  occurrence  of  a  disease, 
which  no  medical  skill  has  as  yet  been  found 
competent  to  remove,  when  once  it  has  firmly 
fastened  upon  its  victim.  Though  the  Leming- 
ton Waters  are  thus  successful  in  preventing 
this  terrible  malady,  they  have  not  gained  a  due 
portion  of  credit  in  the  eye  of  public  opinion, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  more  a(^vanced  stages,  when 
all  remedies  are  equally  futile,  that  the  disease 
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is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  consump- 
tion. Yet,  even  when  the  fever,  heat,  cough, 
and  pain  in  the  side,  are  become  very  consider- 
able, a  gentle  course  of  these  waters  will  be 
found  a  most  material  assistant  to  other  more 
active,  though  certainly  not  more  useful  re- 
medies. A  milk  and  vegetable  diet  are  here 
most  urgently  called  for.  Decoctions  of  Barley, 
Sago,  Rice,  and  the  Lichen  Island  Icus  may  be 
taken  at  pleasure  ;  ripe  subacid  fniits  and  shell 
fish  may  be  taken  also  with  safety,  provided  they 
do  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  do  not 
aggravate  the  dangerous  symptoms. 


Tiimourss 

The  variety  of  diseases  which  come  under 
this  name,  and  the  almost  unlimited  extent  to 
which  it  is  employed,  would  make  it  necessary 
for  me,  in  a  work  intended  for  surgical  perusal, 
to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  kind  of  Tu- 
mours, concerning  which  I  might  be  going  to 
treat ;  but  in  this  place,  such  exactness  is  un- 
necessaiy ;  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  in 
general,  not  simyde  enlargements  of  bones,  joints, 
&c.  but  tumours  of  a  new  and  diseased  organiza- 
tion, amongst  which  are  included  laost  of  those 
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Tumours  commonly  called  Glandular.*  Slow, 
and  msiduous  in  their  progress,  but  siire,  and 
fatal  in  their  effects,  there  are  some  among  their 
number,  which  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  the 
most  terrific  diseases  which  can  afflict  humanity  : 
but  unfortunately,  they  are  generally  trifled  with 
till  assistance  is  too  late,  and  the  best  of  remedies 
gets  into  disrepute,  because  seldom  permitted  to 
be  put  in  effect_,  while  the  permission  can  be  of 
service.  There  are  few  tumours,  however  malig- 
nant they  may  afterwards  become,  which  might 
not  in  their  origin,  have  been  either  removed, 
discussed,  or  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  in  a  state  of  indolence  and  inactivity. 
Where  removal  is  not  attempted  in  jhe  first  in- 
stance, discussion  may  be  tried;  but  with  this 
one  invai'iable  caution,  that  in  no  instance  is  the 
use  of  stimulant  applications  to  be  thought  of, 
till  after  the  inflammatory  tendency  has  been 
subdued,  the  pain  relieved,  and  the  growth  of 
the  tumour  decidedly  stopped.    To  effect  these 
latter  most  important  intentions,  there  is  seldom 
any  thing  more  necessary,  in  general,  than  to 
abstract  all  superfluous  heat,  by  means  of  eva- 
porating washes  applied  to  the  part,+  and  to  re- 

•  Such  are  Cancerous  Turaouri  in  their  origin,  and  the  innumerable 
indolent  glandular  Tomuurs,  confounded  with  Cancer. 

X  Soft  Linen,  dipped  in  the  Lemir.gton  Water ,  when  it  can  be  bad 
i^ih  from  th*  Spring,  X  iitT*  %\vizj»  found  a  moit  tffactual  applicatiea. 
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giilate  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  for  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  he 
done,  I  Avould  refer  my  readers  to  the  first  part 
of  this  Cliapter,  \vhich  treats  of  the  regulation 
of  those  orerans. 


Besides  the  disorders,  which  I  have  here 
enumerated,  there  are  many  other  varieties,  for 
which  the  Lemington  Waters  may  be  used 
with  safety  and  success.  I  would  earnestly  re- 
commend them  in  cases  of  DISTORTED 
VERTEBRiE,  which  so  much  depend  for  relief 
upon  constitutional  causes.  They  are  also  most 
amply  serviceable  in  PAINFUL  or  SUPPRES- 
SED MENSTRUATION,  attended  with  loss 
of  appetite,  general  wastings,  heat,  irritation, 
difficult  breathing,  and  oppressive  langour. 

FiNALLy,  to  the  sedentary  and  the  studious, 
to  the  utaa  of  pleasure  aad  the  man  of  business, 
to  all  who  have  suffered  the  current  of  life  to 
stagnate,  for  want  of  active  exercise,  ar  ihave 
driven  it  on  too  rapidly  by  indulgence  'aod  ex- 
cess, let  me  once  more  recommend  an  annual 
resoit  to  the  salubrious  waters,  the  regulated 
temperance,  the  moderate  exercise,  and  the 
rhoice  of  cheerfiil  company,  or  secluded  retire- 
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tnent,  which  Lem'ington  so  universally  affor(?s. 
They  have  there  eveiy  possible  accom  ti.  -ilation, 
they  are  in  sight  of  a  most  beautilul  country, 
with  roads  proverbially  excellent,  and  withia 
half  an  hour's  ride  of  the  picturesque  beauties 
of  Gui/S'Cliff',  the  majestic  ruins  of  Keniluunrfhf^ 
and  the  fine  bridge,  handsome  town,  and  m^agni- 
ficent  castle  of  Warwick. 


H-  Sharpe,  Frinter,  Warmch, 
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